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There are 39 private colleges and universities in 
North Carolina.* In 1974, 56% or 24,188 of the total undergraduate 
enrollmen-k at these institutions were residents of North Carolina, 
The state has a policy of general financial as3dstance to the private 
sector amounting to $200 each academic year for each full-time 
resident undergraduate enrolled in these institutions. The 
institutions are obligated to patch these. funds. This report provides 
an overview of the private colleges and universities and the present 
state policy toward them as^ well as the contributions of these 
private institutions to the state while outlining their needs. These 
institutions have made it clear that state assistance should l;e in 
the form of aid to students and not aid to the institutions. T&\ 
report recommends the establishment of a Tuition Assistance Gran\ 
prograa which would provide aid to nejpdy North Carolina » 
undergraduates to assist them in meeting tuition charges to attend an 
accredited private college or university which they select and to L 
which they are admitted. The funds appropriated for the Tuiti'on 
As^sistance Grant program would respond to the problem of enrollment 
difficulties caused .by the tuition differential between public and 
private institutions. (Author/JMF) 
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INTRODUCTION 
SUMMARY 

This report is transmitted to the nembers of the General Assembly in 
accordance vith the following resolution adopted by the Board Of Gove^ors 
on March 14, 1975: 

1. The Board of Governors transmits to the Dembers of the General 
Assembly the report on "Private Higher Education in North 
Carolina," p'ursuant to the responsibility vested in the Board by 

"g.S. 116-11(11). 

2. The Board of Governors recommends to the General Assembly that the 
North Carolina Tuition Assistance Grants program be initiated 
beginning in fiscal year 1976-77, and that the -present program of 
State aid authorized in Chapter 744 of the 'Session Lavs of 1971 
(codified as G.S. 116-19 through^ -22) be repealed effective 

June 30, 1976. 

, — ^ 

The Board recommends that student eligibility for a North 
Carolina Tuition Assistance Grant be based on need. It recommends 
also that the Tuition Assistance Grant program be centrally 
4 administered by the Board of Governors through such office or 
. , agency as the Board may designate or contract with for this pur- 
: pose, and in accordance with the basic policies set forth in 
Chapter Seven of the report on "Private Higher Education in 
North Carolina." 
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The Board further reconaends that Tiiitlon Assistance Grants 

provided under this program be not less than $100 and not core 

than SI, 100 during one acadede year for an eligible stud^t who 

is attending a private junior college, and not less than $1^00 and 

not more than $1 , 300- during one acajieisic y^r for an elijiyUc- 

student who is attending a private senior college or uniiieijpity . 

The Board farther recormends that adjusted effective income 

> 

as defined by the College Scholarship Service (CSS) be used to 
^define eligibility for a grant. 

The Board further recommends that the proeram be funded at a ^ 
level of $4,600,000 a year for 1976-77, that said amount be 
adjusted to reflect inflationary cost increases since 1973. 
3. The Board of Governors directs its Legislative Connnittee to seek 
the General Assembly's aprproval of the Tuition Assistance Grant 
program as tecommended. ^ 

This report on private higher education was prepared in accordance 
with the responsibility of the Board of Governors to "assess the contri- 
butions and needs of the private colleges and universities of the State 
and . . . [to] give advice and recoiranendations to the General Assembly to . 
the end , that the resources of these institutions may be utilized in the 
best interest of the State" [G.S. 116-11(11)]. 

There are 30 private colleges and universities in North Carolina. ' 

Two of the 39 — Duke and Wake Forest — are universities offering degree 

programs through the doctoral and first professional levels. Duke 

University enrolled 3,210 graduate and first professional stude'nts ii) the 

fall of* 1974 out of a total enrollment (headcount) of 8,902; at Wake 
/ 

Forest these numbers were 1,278 and 4,195, Respectively. 

ill 
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Twenty-seven of the Instirutlons are senior colleges offering 
baccalaureate degree prograias. .Enrollment in the senior colleges li) the 
fall of 1974 ranged fron 2,r75 at Elon to 197 at Sacred Heart. There are 
ten Jinior colleges,, whose enrollofent ranged in the fall of 1974 fron ^ 
1,238 at Wlngate to 308 at Mount Olive. Total he^dcount earolloent of ^ 
North Carolina undergraduates at ^fhe 39 school^ in the fall of 1974 was 
24,188. North Carolinians comprised 56X of the total undergraduate enroll- 
ment. 'Among .the 39, the proportion of North Carolina residents in the 
undergraduate student body varied from 96Z at ^Mount Olive to 19% at Duke. 
All of the. private institutions are related in some way to church 
denominations. > 

Over the four-year period from July, 1970, through July, 1974, the 
priv^ate universities and senior colleges conferred 30,524 bachelor's 
degrees, 1,930 master's, 1,810 first professional, and 898 doctoral degrees. 
The junior colleges conferred 6,887 associate degrees which were wholly or 
largely creditable toward a bachelor's degree. 

The General Assembly of 1971, by Chapter 744 of the Session Laws of 
that year, established a State policy of general financial assistance to 
the private sector of higher education in this State. Under^ this program 
the State now appropriates $200 each academic year for each full-time 
North Carolina undergraduate enrolled in the 39 institutions. The institu- 
tions are obliged to provide aid to needy North Carolina students in an 
amount not less than the State dollars they receive. While all State 
dollars expended by these institutions do go to aid needy North Carolina 
undergraduates, there is no maintenance of effort required. State dollars 
have supplanted sotne institutional dollars that were used for this purpose 
prior tp the initiation of the aid program. The institu;:ions have not 

iii 



been able to us^ all of the State fAds appropriated. In 1973-74, $216,000 
was never allocated to the InstitutloW because there were not enough North 
Carolina undergraduates enrolled; and, S88,000 of the S4 , 384 ,000'whlch was 
allocated reverted to the state because there were not enough needy 
students at sone 'instltucioTK to clalo th» funds.* 

The private Institutions proposed to the Board of Governors in 
September. 1974, that the State endorse a principle of proportionality in 
its support of its own institutions of higher education^ and in giving 
support t'o private colleges and universities. They asked that State 
aid to j^rivate higher educatioh be increased from the current level of 
$4.6 million a year to $19 million a year by 1976-77. This increase was 
requested in the form of tuition grants to every full-time North Carolina 
undergraduate enrolled in those institutions,, "at the rate of $400 per 
student in 1975-76 and $600 per stu'dent in 1976-77. These grants would be 
given without reference to the need of the student or the. need of the 
institution, and they would be in addition t<j. the present aid program. 
The private institutions did not, in their request , propose any propor- 
tionality in their accountability to tie State. 

Enrollment in the private sector has increased ever the last decade. 
The rate of increase ^has not been as great as tha^ the public institu- 
tions. This is particularly true in the enrollment^^forth Carolina 
residents, go there has been a shift in enrollment's. Some private * 
institutions have chosen to limit their enrollment of North Carolina 
undergraduates.' Generally, the private sector has realized ihe enrollment' 

/in 'contrast with the existing program of State aid to private institutions. 
rr,\?l''°^l\f': . proposed Tuition ^sistance Grant pr-ogram 

through the flexibility inherent in a centrally administered Tuition ■ 
Assistance Grant program. " 

6 ' 8 
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growth which it projected for Its institutions in 1962 in The Report of 
the Governor's Comaission on Education Beyond the High School. Hofwever, 
the snaller private senior institutions (those enrolling fewer than^,0'00 
students) and the private junior colleges are the institutions most 
affected by the changing enrollment patterns. The smaller private senior 
institutions h^vc had a total undergraduate headcount enrollment decline of 
about 8:: since 1970, while the larger private senior institutions have ^ 
increased in enrollment by 7%- The private Junior colleges have declined 
by 23% since 197a/ 

' The size of the traditional college-age population (18-21 year olds) 
in Worth Carolina will reach an 'all-time high in 1975 at 445,700 and will 
then begin to decline. .Enrollment patterns of ail institutions ,^ public 
and private, will be affepCed by this demographic trend by*the end of the 
1980s. Most of 'the private institutions "have academic programs concen- 
trating principally in the liberal, arts and in teacher education. This Is 
particularly the case at the smaller institihTitms . the .public institutiohs 
which have grown roost rapidly in undergraduate enrollments are those with 
broAder offerings In the arts and sciences and 'mo re diversified majors in 
addition to the liberal arts and teacher education." To cpmpare ' enrollment 
trends of North Carolina residents between the "public sector" *and the 
^'private sector" is an oversimplif i'cation. The congruence of factors such 
as the end of the military draft, recession and inflation, and changing 
labor market conditions has resulted in changing patterns of student 
attendan^^^^y from smaller colleges toward larger and more diveirsified 
colleges. 

There is evidence of financial need among the private institutions. 
Thds need is unevenly distributed, and must of it would appear to be 

/ 
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related to ecoaomies of scale. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
studies found that', for liberal arts colleges, costs of operation per 
student decline sharply as an institution grows to about 90p (full-time 
equivalents) and continue to decline until enrollment reaches about 2,000. 
The Commission concluded, on the basis of the national data, that there' 
appears to be a ."minimum size below which each type of institution cannot, 
operate economically, unless it is exceptionally well endowed, and even 
then it may not be in a position to offer its students as broad a range of 
courses as somewhat larger institutions are in a position to provide." 
More than half of the private institutions in North Cai;olina are insti- 
tutions which, in the words of the Comnission report, are running "the" 

.risk of failiifg to take advantage of economies of size and/or of not 
, / 

offering their students an adequate choice of programs." Much of the ^ 

i> * 
financial and other needs of many of the private institutions would thus 

appear to arise' from inherent problems with which only those institutions, 

their^ governing boards, and their sponsoring denominations can contend.* ' 

Higher education in*North Carolina is enriched ^nd strengthened^by 

the existence of strong public and private institutions. Programs of 

* ^ — ^ J 

This report was completed before the announcement was made that North 
Carolina. Wesleyan College would be compelled" to close unless its financial 
obligations were assumed by the State or by private benefactors. The 
priv.ate institutions chose not to submit documentation of their finances 
for purposes of this study, beyond the information routinely reported to ' 
the U. S. Office of Education in the^Higher Education General Information 
Survey. From the data submitted, there was no indication of an impending 
crisis at Wesleyan. y 



The report statas-^-^ar-ptt^ 54 , that the problem of the private sector 
appears to be "more far reaching than the spokesmen of private higher 
education have represented it to be." The Wesleyan trisis indicates that 
this is the case, particularly when it is recognized that neither the 
September 4 proposal of the private colleges, nor the recommendation of 
the Advisory Budget Commission to double the amount of aid under the 
present program, would suffice to solve Wesleyan *s financial difficulties. 
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State aid across the nation have in common their recognition of this 

principle. All are predicated to some extent on the proposition that a 

dual system — public and private — strengthens ail of higher education by 

making possible the existence of two kinds of institutions, complementary 

to one another and providing educatidnal alternatives that might not exist 

if only one type of institution were available. The private colleges in 

ft 

this State have at^^^hed great value to^^the^ maintenance of their private 

character and their independence from State control. Thus, they have 
\ 

made it clear that Stite assistance should be in the form of aid to 
Students and not aid to the institutions. This report therefore recom- 
mends the establishment of a Tuition Assistance Grant program. These 
grants would provide aid to needy North Carolina' undergraduates to assist 
them in meeting tuition charges to attend an accredited private college 
or university which ^hey select and to which they are admitted. The funds 
appropriated for the Tuition Assistance Grant program would respond to 
the problem of enrollment difficulties caused by the tuition differential 
between public and private institutions. The grants would supplement the 
other student financial aid resources from federal and other sources 
available to the private institutions, resources which exceeded $20 million 
in 1973-74. / 
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OBJECTIVES 
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The Board of Governors on November 15, 1974, adopted a resolution' ^ 

dir&cting that a study be made of private higher education in North Carolina. 

X^This action was taken in accordance with the special responsibilities vested 

in tlie Board in G.S. 116-11(11), which directs that^ 

The Board of Governors shall assesV the contributions and needs 
of the private college^^^nd universities of the State and shall 
give advice and recommendations to the General Assembly to the end 
t;hat tlie resources of these institutions may bo, utilized in the 
best interest of the State. All requests by private institutions 
of higher education for State assistance to the institutions or to 
studints attending them shall be submitted first to the Board for 
review and recommendation before "being presented t^ any other 
State agency or tOjthe General Assembly. 

This legislative directive relates to the larger responsibility of the 
Board of Governors to "plan and develop a coordinated systert of higher 
education in North Carolina," and it is consistent with the declared purposes 
of the 1971 legislation reorganizing public senior higher education: "to 
foster the development of a well-planned and coordinated system of higher 
education, to improve the quality of educaticyi, to extend its benefits and 
to encourage an economical use of the State's resources. ..." 

* Thi-s study of the private institutions is therefore a part of the long- 
tange planning activity in which the Board of Governors is now engaged. It 
had not been contemplated, initially, that such a study would be made until 
later in 1975. For the interim, the Board incorporated into its 1975'^77 
Budget Request , as adopted on October 28, 1974, the continuation of the 
present program of State assistance to private higher education as provided 
for under the terms of Chapter 744 > Session Laws of 1971. The Board 



reiterated in the November 15 resolution that the present program be con- 
tiniied for the 1975-77 biennium at the current funding levd^l. 

The Board action of November 15 wa9 prompted by a requeso* submitted to 
it on September 4, 1974, by the North Carolina Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities. This request contained two elements of impor- 
tance; (1) It asked that the volume of State aid to private colleges and 
universities be substantially increased, and (2) it asked that the Board 
of Governors endorse a new principle with respect to the relationship of 
the State to the private 'institutions. 

With refer^ce to State aid itself, the pjcpv^e institutions asked 
that the Board let;;j?mmend to the Governor, the Advisory Budget Commission 
and to the- General Assembly: 

(1) That the present program of aid ($4.6 million per annum) be 
continued; and^ in addition, 

(2) That a tul-tion grant be provided by the State to every full-time 
North Carolina undergraduate, without respect to need, enrolled in 
the private institutions in the amosclt of $400 per student in 
1975-76 and $600 ^er student in 1976-77. 

Assuming an enrollment of 23,000 full-time North Carolinians in the first 

year of the biennium and 24,000 in the second, the total State appropriation 

for this combined program was projected in the request as follows: 

Full-time N.C. Present Tuition Grant / 

Year Undergraduates Program Program Total Appropriations 

1975-76 23,000 ^ $4,600,000 . $ 9,200,000 $ 13,800,000 

/ 1976-77 24,000 4,600,000 14,400,000 19,000,000 

^ Biennial Total $ 32,80^0,000. 

In addition to this request that the annual level of State appropriations 

be increased by 260% over the biennium, the private institutions also asked 

that A^flbUi^g legislation be enacted to "provide aid to students enrolled at 
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private colleges and universities up to 501 of the average per capita cost 
to the State for each FTE undergraduate student enrolled at the 16 canpuses 
of The University of North Carolina."^ Thus, the Board was asked to endorse 
sonfi principle of proportionality between the State's support of its own 

institutions an^-^e private colleges and universities. * 

C > — 

The private institutions' did not indicate in their written request, 

or on the two occasions tha^ their representatives met with the Board's . 

Committees on Educational -Planning, Policies and Programs, ai|d Budget and 

Finance, what marked change in their financial or^^other circumstances— if 

any — had occasioned their asking for this major increase in State aid. In 

a prepared statement to the Committees on November 8, 1974, the North Caroli 

Association of Independent Colleges and Universities did call upon the Board 

to examine the problems and the contributions of |^he private institutions in 

the context of its broad responsibilities for all of higher education. It 

was stated that the proposed program, "or an alternative program, is needed. 

The statement continued: 

It [an alternative program] must be one which provides a freedom 
of choice based on a clear recognition that the present cost 
differential to the lower and middle income family, or student, 
will not permit 'choice' to operate. We join with the public 
university administrative leadership in supporting a low tuition 
principle. A program offering significant tuition aid to 
students attending private colleges and universities will better 
utilize all present resources available to the State. 

In the action taken on Noveird>er 15, the Board of Governors declined to 

approve the proposal made to it by the fifivate institutions. At the same 

time it directed that a study of private higher education be made so that 

the Board would be enabled to submit further reports and recommendations to 

the "General Assembly. This study , and the recommended alternatives f9r 

changes "in State policy toward private higher e^lucation, are submitted in 

response to that directive. 



^The text of the September 4, 1974, request of the private instltiiUaas^i^ 
^ chmenC 1 of this report. >^ -^r; . ^/^<-J 
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II 

THE PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES; AK OVERVIEW 

There are today 39 private colleges and unLversities in North Carolina. 
As a group the institutions comprising this "private sector" possess nany 
differences and many marked sinilarities , as educational institutions, when 
conq)ared with one another and when compared with the "public sector." Sub- 
sequent chapters will detail the differences and the similarities in 
several areas" of particular significance. It will be useful first, however, 
to attempt /k general description of private higher education overall. 

Two dt the 39 institutions are universities in the traditional meaning 
of that w^rd-Duke University and Wake Forest University. Both of these 
iastitut;ons offer work at the first professional (i.e., law and medicine) 
and at th\^ doctoral levels. Duke University enrolled 3,2-10 graduate and 
first profLgi^al^^J«i^ in the fall of 1974, out of a total enrollment 
(headcountio78>02; at Wal^Forest these numbers were 1,278 and 4,195 
respectively.^ — ^ ,\ T 

Twenty-seven of the 39 institutions are "colleges" in the conventional 
sense, offering academic programs at the baccalaureate level. Six of these 
are predominantly black institutions, four are women's colleges, and 23 are 
coeducational (although one has only very rSntly begun, to enroll women 
students). In size they range from a headcount enrollment of 2,175 at 
Elorf College in fall, 1974, to 197 at Sacred Heart. 

There are ten private junio^ colleges. One of these is a predominantly 

black institution, two are women's collej;e|L,^ and eight are coedMgational. 

The junior colleges raiTge in size (in fall, 1974, headcount) from 1,238 at 

Wingate to 308 at Mount Olive. 
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Until the 1830s The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill was 
the only institution offering collegiate level work in North Carolina.^ 
Thirty of the private institutions were founded before 1900, and seven 
were founded before 1850. Four have oeen established since 1950. Sone 
of the older institutions opened as academe^, it shoui^be not«d, and 
began offering collegiate work at a later tioe. 

Over the years the private sector has experienced nany changes in the 
number of institutions comprising it. Sorae 30 colleges have passed out of 
existence since the first Queens College closed in 1780. Some of these 
have been the result of mergers, as when Flora Macdonald and Presbyterian 
Junior College were merged into the new St. Andrews Presbyterian College. 
In this decade, one private institution, Southwood College, has closed 
(in 1972), and Mitchell Junior College was made a part of the Community 
College system in 1972. 

Each of the private institutions is governed by a board of trustees. 
By definition, they are all independent of State control and regulation 
except that they must be chartered and licensed to grant degrees, and in 
certain academic program areas , nursing) there are special State 

licensing requirements. 

What all of the 39 private institutions have in common with one 
another, and what sets them clearly apart from the public institutions, 
is that they are all related in some way with the church. The nature 
of this relationship will vary from one institution to another. The 
denominational affiliations of the 39 institutions are distributed as 
follows: 
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Denomlflatlon Number of Instltutlcms 

United Methodist 9 

Presbyterian, U. S. 8 

Southern Baptist 7 

Protestant Episcopal . 2- 

Roman Catholic 2 . 

United Church of Christ . 2 

African ^^ethodist Episcopal . *1 

American Baptist 1 

AME Zlon 1 

Disciples of Christ 1 

Free Will Baptist 1 

Friends 1 

Lutheran 1 

Moravian 1 

United Presbyterian 1 



The pattern of financial support provided to the institutions by the 

respective denominations Is mixed. One reports in its current catalogue 

that it ha6 received no funds from the sponsoring denomination. Another 

received funding of only $2,000 from the ismediate denominational agency. 

In other instances, however, deijomlnational support is measured in hundreds 

of thousands of dollars. Overall, when measured against the operating 

* 

"budgets of the institutions, such contributions would probably best be 
characterized as providing only a small proportion of the necessary funds, 
although that proportion may be extremely important. They are propor- 
tionately a small part of the operating budgets, but these contributions 
may represent generous support which is indicative of strong ties, be^tween 
the institution and the church. 

^^J[or their p,art, the institutions characteristically place considerable 
emphasis upon their links witli the. church. In statements of purpose and 
mission they stress the objective of providing a Christian education. 
Many have specific credit hour or course requirements in religion in their 
curricula. Further, they typically p'rovlde tuition remissions or deductions 
to children (or spouses) of ministers of the sponsoring denomination. It is 




difficult to generalize about the decree of direct denominational control 

over the institutions. Pat"<^rns of institutional (and denominational) 

»■ 

governance vary widely. Trustees often are chosen by church authorities. 

That the denomination raay have an important, if not decisive, jrole in areas 

such as acadeni^ prograns nay be illustrated, however, in the fact that 

church agencies recently reviewed proposals fron one of the ins-titutions 

affiliated with, that denomination for support 'and approval of the estab^\ 

lishment of a *new law school and a new graduate school. 

Sucraary information on the size, location, date of founding and 

denominational relationship of the 39 institutions' is provided below in 

Table II-l. For the purposes of this study it will be useful to conclude 

this general description by a classification of the private institutions 

into categories which can then be applied to the public institutions. The 

t 

most useful bases of classification are levels of academic degrees, enroll- 
ments, and size. These bases, applied to all of the private and public 
institutions of higher education in North Carolina^ indicate these seven 
categories of institutions: (1) doctoral-research universities: (2) other 
doctoral universities; (3) graduate level institutions not offering the 
doctorate; (4) large baccalaureate institutions; (5) small baccalaureate 
institutions; (6) junior colleges; and (7) conservatory. 

Tl^ree 'ins ti tut ions (two public, one private) are in the doctoral- 
research category: The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, North 

\> 

Carolina State University at Raleigh, and Dxike University. Two institutions 

/ / 
(one public, one private) are in the category "other doctoral" — The * 

University cf North Caroling at Gree^fasboro and Wake Forest ^University. All 

of the institutions in the third category of other graduate level offerings 

are constituent institutions of The University of North Carolina; 
V 
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Appalachian State University; tast Carolina University; North Carolina AST 
State University; Nprth Carolina Central University; University of North 
Carolina at • Charlotte ; and Western Carolina University. The fourth category 
of "large baccalaureate institutions" is. defined to coi^ist of four-year 
institutions whose enrollments have averaged more than 1,000 annually over 

the last four years. This includes six constituent institutions of The | 

I 
I 

University and 15 private colleges. Category five, "small baccalaureat^ 
institutions," consists of .twelve private institutions only. "Junior colfteges 
includes the ten private junior colleges and the 17 public community colleges 
The final category is comprised of The North Carolina School 9f the Arts, a 
campus of The University. 

y' « 

Table II-2 summarizes this clasrsification scheme, which will be pertinent 
to subsequent analyses of ^enrollments, degree programs and other topics. 
Before entering into that discussion, it Will be useful to proceed first to 
a description and analysis of current^tate policy concerning aid to private 
higher education and the inmediate coritext in which this policy was developed. 

TAI^Z 1 1-2. CATrCOMES OF IXSTITtTnO^S \f HOmi CAHDIDU, 1*74 
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C«t«|orT 


rrlv«t* 




Qalv* rclclc* 


Dulc* 


UHC-Ch«ycl Rill 
KCS(;-K«1*1|^ 


2. Othar Doctoral 


Vftk* ror««t 


"UHC-CrMMboro 
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III 

PRESENT STATE POLICY AND PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION: ^. 
THE 1971 LEGISLATION AND" THE CURRENT PROGRAM 

The General Assembly of 1971, by Chapter 744 of the Session Laws of 
that year, established a State policy of general financial assistance to 
the private sector of higher education in^his State. The declared reasons 
tor enactment of the plan were to aid neeHy students, to save State funds 
by encouraging students to go to private rather than to public institu- 
tions, and in the words of the, preamble of the act, to help **pSv5ce 
institutions [which] have, in recent years, found it increasingly' difficult 
to meet operating expenses . . . | 

This legislation was a major change in State policy. Generally, 
private higher education had benefited prior to 1971 from forms of indirect 
support, such as tax exemptions and various kinds of categorical student 
scholarship^ and loan programs, but no General Fund appropriations were 
provided for the private institutions. Beginning in 1969 the State appro- 
priated funds for the two private medical schools, in return for the 
schools' enrolling North Carolina residents. This legislation was not a 
basic change in policy, however, in that the contractual arrangeioents it 
provided for were not unlike those made over many years through the 
Southern Regional Education Board for the enrollment of North Carolinians 
in institutioiis In other states. ^ 

North Carolina's change in policy in 1971 was consistent with a national 
trend. increasing nui^r^ of states were by that time taking action to 
provide some form of aid to private colleges and universities. The program 
initiated in North Carolina was one recommended to the General Assembly by 
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the Board of Hl^er Education in a study it prepared that year of the 

1 ' * 

private institutions in the State. 



The 1971 BHE Study 

A major premise upon which the Board of Higher Education study of 
1971 was initiated was that the private institutions were in financial 
difficulty and that a program of State assistance should be formulated 
in response to that need. The study confirmed the assun?)tion of 
financial distress, although the distress was quite unevenly distributed, 
the study reported that "Seventeen of North Carolina's 41 private ^ 
institutions of higher education have budgeted deficits for 1970-71."^ 
The report said that the situation was actually worse than the catalogue of 
deficitSv indicated. It observed that "there are more true deficits than the 
budgets show," and estimated that in reality "well over half the private 
institutions, in North Carolina are operating at deficits." It made the 
forecast that "Some institutions will likely pass out of existence. . . 

The Board report saw the fundamental problem as one related to enroll- 
ments. In some instances financial problems were not 'the result of enrollment 
difficulties, but that was the exception and not the rule. The recommenda- 
tions were shaped largely by this assumption. 



Private Higher Education in North Carolina: Conditions and P rospects - A 
Study of Enrollment, Finances, and Related Subjects. 1965-1970 (Raleigh; 
N. C. Board of Higher Education, Special Report 2-71, April, 1971). A 1968 

.long-range planning report of the BHE asked "that consideration be given to 
providing state assistance to private higher education," and stated that a 
study would be made "to this end" with the cooperation and assistance of 
the private institutions. See Planning? for Higher E ducation in North 
Carolina (Raleigh: N. C. Board of Higher Education,- Special Report 2-68, 
1968), p. 261." 

Private Higher Education in North Carolina , p. 3^. 
^Ibid. , pp. 34-35. 
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The report said that the nuiaber of North Carolina students attending 
iiany of the private Institutions was declining, and It predicted that -the 
vacancies that would result from this trend would not be filled by out-of- 
State students. It .estimated that already there were available spaces for 
5,i309 additional students In the Al Institutions. For the private sector 
as^a whole It reported that endowment Income provided only 2.8 percent of 
operating funds, and student receipts represented the principal source of 
operating funds. The study concluded that Increased enrollments of North 
Carolina students wasjhe only real solution, and, further, it asserted 
that this increased enrollment was irt the best Interests of the State and 
the taxpayers. 

Its reasoning was that rising tuition and other costs at private 

institutions were pricing those institutions out of the market. 

A majority— about two-thirds--of private institutions are 
experiencilTg declining enrollments. If the economic Squeeze between 
rapidly Asing costs, and only slightly rising revenues is causing 
institutional difficulty in meeting budgets . . , it is reasonable 
, . to assume that families fiiid themselves equally squeezed; their 
incomes have not risen so fast as the cost of private education. 
Thus, more and more families are sending their young men and women 
to public campuses to reduce educational expenses. The affected 
enrollments have added to the financial difficulties of private 
institutions. 

The BHE report acknowledged that the financial crisis was' not confined 
to private higher education, but that the private institutions were only 
experiencing first. It noted that "the private institutions" difficulties, 
with the exception of underenrollment , are already present among the public 

Ibid., p. 15. In fact, per capita income in North * Carolina Increased 
faster than tuition and fees at North Carolina private institutions 
between 1968 and 1973. During this period the i;er capita income rose- 
by 55.9 percent and the average tuition and fees in the private sector 
increased by 48.6 percent. See U. S. Department of Commerce, Surveys of ^ 
Current Business. Washington, August, 1974, p.^ 33. * 
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institutions and— unless trends change— will be grave before 1980.' 

The cl^ar conviction was expressed, however, that economies could be 

achieved by the. State if IC could encourage private institutions to 

enroll larger numbers of North Carolinians in return for some form of 

State appropriation less than that required for each student attending 

a public institution. The csise rested, in summarx, upon the presumed 

consequences of the principle of low tuition at public institutions. 

"^'Clearly then," It was stated, "the State saves money when it can educate 

a resident at a private institution [in North Carolina] . for any amount 

under»the $1,283 and $750 per-student operations appropriations." (These 
^* 

were the estimated appropriations required for each FTE student at the 
public four-year campuses and the community colleges , 'respectively . The 
figures are synthetic.) The State constitutional principle of low public 
tuition, or its social benefits, was neither affirmed nor denied. It was 
passed over in silence with the observation that "the savings to the State 
would be considerable*," and t)ierefore that it would be "good business 
practice" for the State' to "use its economic 'power to fill the vacancies 
of the private Institutions." ('*^ 

The study'' concluded with two sets of recoiamendations. The first set 
was addressed to the presidents of the private colleges and universities.^ 

In the area of developn^nt the authors commended the efforts of the 
private institutions to organize at the Statewide level. It urged, however 
that development activities be directed away from building programs and 



^Ibld. , p. 33 . 
'^Ibid., p.. 62. 
7lbid ., pp. A5-5A. 
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toward obtaining funds for operating programs--"scholarships , faculty 
salaries, debt retirement, and the like. . . . " in endowments, it wks 
obse'rved, most were "paupers," but "paradoxically almost all are rich in 
[physical] plant. 

In the area of curriculum , the report was critical of the private 
institutions (and of the public ones). It exhorted the institutions to 



redirect their academic 



programs in structure and in substance and to review 



existing programs. "Officers concerned with academic programs in the 
private institutions," It was asserted, "need a redonceptualization poten- 
tially more traumatic than that needed by development officers."^ The report 
manifested a strong conviction that curricular reform, economical use of 
resources, and appeal to potential students were directly and proportionately 
economies and the liberating possibilities of | 



related. "The internal 



reformed curricula (an 
of private institutitons. 



attraction to students ) are more vital to the survival 

I 

than any hopes for total rescue by outside forcesl "^^ 



The second set ;of [recommendations, addressed to the Governor and to the 



General Assembly, 



11 



dations of the North C. 



was developed in the context of the Report and Recommen- 



Financial Aid. The Pr< 



rolina Begislative Study Commission on Student ^ 
Umlnary Report (Part I) of the Commission was maie 



in September', 1970, and the final report (Part II) was submitted on March 2-^ 
1971. The Commission recommended a comprehensive student aid program. 



centrally administered 
were designed, in eff 



8 



Four proposed approaches were described, and aljl 
ct, to Eliminate the tuition differential between 



Ibid . , p. 31. 
^Ibid. , p. A9. 
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Ibid . , p. 53. Emphaiis is in the report. 
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Ibid . , pp. 55-63. 
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public and private instlCutions to t^e end^ "that students are permitted to 

select institutions on educational grounds, and not only because of 

12 

differences in student costs." 

Consistent with its own conclusions about the tuition differential and 
its consequences, the Board report on the private institutions found that, 
if^ any one of the Commission's plans were fully funded, further recommenda- 
tions for aid to the private institutions would be "superfluous." Only 
partial funding of any of the plans, hpwever, which would not provide a cost 
differential to the student attending a private institution, "would hasten 

the bankruptcy of faltering instituf ions ." Accordingly, for suCh an event 
■ 

the Board of Higher Education report submitted an Alternative Recommendation 
consisting of two parts. 

Part One of the Alternative Recommendation callecl for appropriations in 
the toDunt of $200 a year, beginning in the fall term of 1972, to the 
accredited private" colleges and universities (seminary, Bible and proprietary 
institutions were excepted) ?or each full-time equivalent North Carolina 
undergraduate enrolled. Estimating such an enrollment at 23,000, the 
projec^jed annual cost was $4.6 million. In return, each institution would 
contract that in any given year it would provide and administer scholarship 
funds for needy North Carolina students "in an amount at *least equal to that 
of the award." It further called for a study of the program in the fall of 
1972 by the Board", and stated,j^at its continuance would depend upon xecom- 
mendations submitted by the Board in 1973 to the Governor and to the General 
Assembly. 

Subject also to that stipulation of further study and recommendations. 
Part Two of the Alternative Recommendation called for the State to contract 



12 

Report and Recommendations of the North Carolina Legislative Study 
Commlaaion Qn Student Financial Aid, gartt XI, <Raleigh : Mych 2, 1971), 
p. 17. . 4 ' 
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vd.th the same institutions to award $600 a year for each FTE North Carolina 
undergraduate enrolled "in excess of the number enrolled in the fall of 1970. 
. . This award was not conditioned upon the financial need of the North 
Carolina students, nor would any benefit necessarily accrue to the student. 
Its i)urpose was described as a means "to divert a portion o^^ the additional 
In^state students expected each year to the existing vacancies in the private 
ins.titutions and thereby to save funds for the State." It was estimated that^ 
up to 1,000 of an anticipated 6,000 to 8,000 new students would be so diverted. 

i 

The State Aid Program 

The 1971 General Assembly did in fact authorize a comprehensive student 
/ 

financial aid program but did not fund it. It did enact, and fund, by 

Chapter 744 of the Session Laws of that year, a program of State aid to , 

private institutions which paralleled the two parts of the Alternative 

Recommendation made in the report on Private Higher Education in North Carolina . 

The 1971 State aid statute had two elements, as did the Board of Higher 

\ * i ' 

Education's Alternative Recommendation. One element was designed to provide 

a financial incentive to private institutions to increase the number of 

full-time equivalent North Carolina resident undergraduates they enrolled by 

paying the private institutions a fixed sum for each additional such student 

enrolled in the fall of 1972 over the number enrolled, in the fall of 1970. 

In the only year of operation of that program (1972-73), gains totaling 

1,169 students were recorded by 20 private institutions and losses totaling 

862 students were recorded by 20 institutions. The resulting net gain of 

307 North Carolina resident undergraduates by the private institutions cost 

the State $450,000, or approximately^ $1,465 per student. (The BHE study 

had projected a gain of up to 1,000 students would cost $600,000, or $600 
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per student.) Although the privision establishing this enrollment 
acceleration feature remains in the statute J no funds were appropriated to 
carry it out in 1973 or 1974 in the light of that experience. 

The second element of the 1971 plan is still in operation. It provides 
for a program of assistance keyed to the total number of North Carolina 
resident undergraduates currently enrolled in the private colleges and 
universities (exclusive of theological and Bible Colleges) in this State. 
The initial appropriation supported an allocation of $26.59 per North 
Carolina resident undergraduate in 1972-73. 

The Board of Governors in 1973 reconmended to the General Assembly 
,that the State aid progr^ be fund?^ for 1973-75 at the, level of $75 for 
each FTE North Carolina resident undergraduate they Enrolled. The General 
Aasenfcly raised tha.t figure to $200 per student for 23,000 students, or a 
total of $4,600,000, for 1973-74. The Board of Governors recommended and 
the General Assembly appropriated the same amount for 1974-75. 

The amount of State aid funds available to a private institution each 
year is determined by multiplying the numbet of full-time equivalent North 
Carolina resident undergraduates in attendance on Octobei 1 by $200. An ^ 
institution's allocation is not affected by the number or proportion of its 
North Carolina students who are needy. 

The institution to' which funds are allocated is not obliged to increase 
the student aid funds it makes available to North Carolina resident under- 
graduates by the amount allocated to It^y the State. The law pnly requires 
that, in any given year, "the institution . provide and administer 
scholarship funds for needy North Carolina students in an amount at least 
equal to the amount paid to the institution . . - during the fiscal year. 
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The grants by the institution that may be counted toward meeting the 
obligation to "provide . . . scholarship funds for needy North Carolina 
students ..." are based on the financial needs of individual students. 
Students' needs are determined by the institution they attend, applying 
the same nationally-recognized methods used to establish the financial 
needs of students attending The University of North Carolina. In this 
in^stance, of course, the process must take into account the greater cost 
of attending private institutions. The amounts of the grants made to needy 
students are not set by the State but by the institutions they attend. A 
grant can range from a small sum to the full cost of attendance. The deci- 
sions on the North Carolina, residency status of students govern the size of 
the allocation made to each institution and the eligibility of each student 
for a scholarship. Those decisions are made by the respective institutions, 
acting in accordance with the residency status regulations established by 
the Board of Governors and applicable also to the constituent institutions 
of The University of North Carolina. 

During the first year of operation of the program (1972-73), $1,025,000 
was allocated to the private institutions in aid funds, but grants by those 
institutions to needy North Carolina resident undergraduates in 1972-73 
increased from 1971-72 by only about $700,000. Each $1.00 df State aid 
thus produced $0.70 in additional grants to students. In 1973-74, each 
$1.00 of State aid produced about $0.60 in additi9nal grants to students. 
The State aid program, though in the form of student aid, in fact helps 
the institutions by allowing them to reallocate some of their own resources 
for other purposes than student aid. While needy North Carolina resident 
mjdergtaduates are getting the equivalent of all the State aid dollars, 
they are 'getting fewer of the institutions * own aid dollars than they did 

..,,,,0 
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in earlier years. From 1971-72 through 1973-7A, the State funds going to 
aid students under this program grew from' $1,017 ,000 to $A,296',000 a ye^r, 
while institutional expenditures from other sources for aid to needy NoJth 
Carolina residents declined by over 50 percent, from $2,600,000 in 1971-72 
to $1,180,000 in ^1573-74. 

Thus, although ostensibly a program of aid to students, the legislation 
in effect also provides institutional aid to private higher education by 
freeing for other purposes some or all of the funds the institutions ha<J 
previously used to aid needy NortJ? Carolinians. 

The appropriation for both elements of t,he State aid program in 

1972-73 was $1,025,000, of which about $8,000 reverted to the State because 

the institutions were unable to find enough needy students to absorb it 

all. The appropriation for the second year (1973-74) was $4,600,000, of 

which $216,000 was never allocated to the private institutions because 

their North Carolina resident undergraduate enrollment fell short of the 

23,000 anticipated by the General Assembly, and $88,000 was allocated to 

but not qualified for by the institution^ because there were not enough 
♦ 

needy North Carolina resident undergraduates to claim it. Thus, $4,296,000 
of the 1973-74 funds reached North Carolina resident undergraduates; 
the remainder ($304,000) reverted to the State. Enrolments in the fall of 
1974 justified the allocation of $4,436,200 of the $4',600,000 appropriated 
for' 1974-75. The amount actually awarded will not be knofcm until after 
June 30, 1975. 

^ A summary of allocations to all 39 institutions, andl the scholarship 
aid given to needy North Carolinians i for 1972-73 and 1973-74 is in 
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The law subjects the Institutions to no program control or tevlew by 
the State In return ior the State aid allocations made to them. The only 
required reports to the State on Institutional finances are certificates 
by the recipient Institution on Ips October 1 North Carolina resident 
undergraduate FTE enrollment and on the total scholarship sum granted by 
It to needy North Carolina resident undergraduates for that year. In 
addition, as shown above, the present policy Is aiii>lvalent . It Is neither 
pure student aid nor pure Institutional aid, and as such does not serve 
either purpose well. . 

Further, to the extent that tyL program has an Institutional aid 
dimension, Ip that It ^)ermlts thrf diverting of Institutional student aid 
funds Into other expenditure purposes, the program raises some question 
about Its status under the establishment clause of the. First Amendment. 
When one considers tljfe close dcfnominatlonal ties at some of the Instltu^ 
tlons, as Indicated earlier In this report. It may arguably be cxDntended 
that ^tate funds are. In some Instances, not demonstrably non-sectarian 
In their use. 

These attributes of Inefficiency and ambiguity which characterize 
the State aid program authorized In Chapter 744 underscore the desirability 
of designing alternative approaches to the problem. Before t-hese can be 
developed. It Is necessary to turn, first, to an assessment of the present 
status of the private 'tolleges and universities and their overall contri- 
bution to higher education In North Carolina. 
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IV 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
ENROLLMENTS, PROGRAMS, AND DEGREES CONFERRED 

, In directing the Board of Governors to assess the contributions of the 
private colleges and universities, G.S. 116-11(11) provides no specific 
guidelines or definitions. The clear intent, however, would appear logically 
to be that the Board, in the exercise of its overall responsibility, determine 
as best it can what these institutions provide toward the realization of the 
stated purposes of the 1971 restructuring, i..£. > '*to foster the development - 
of a well-planned and coordinated system of higher education, to improve the 
quali'ty of education, to extend its benefits and to encourage an economical 
use of the State's resources. . . 

A fundamental consideration, therefore, must be the number of students 

4 

being served by these institutions, i..e . , their enrollments, and especially 

* 

their enrollments of North Carolina students. Certainly it is this con- 
sideration which is virtually the exclusive focus of the requests for , State 
assistance that have been made by the private institutions. Further, those 
reque^s have been directed entirely to undergraduate enrollments. 

For the purposes of this study, therefore, "contributions" is defined, 
first, in terms of enrollment. Second, since students are enrolled to pursue 
programs leading to a degree, the general academic program offerings of the 
private institutions, and the number of degrees conferred, are taken as the 
second component of the definition of "contributions" in this report. 
Finally, since a central proposition in any program of State assistance 

to private higher education is that the private sectot adds an element of 

7 . . . • ^' *' 

diversity that could not be realized if all institutions ^ert puj^jiC, Hx<* 
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report vill examine the element of diversity as a contribution of the ' 
private sector. 

Ihese three comr,onents do not purport to be an exhaustive definition 
of contributions. They are the factors which are especially pertinent to 
the policy issues, and to the reques^^of the private institutions. This 
chapter of the report will examine the first two components: enrollments 
and academic, programs and degrees conferred, with special reference to 
undergraduate education. 

En rollment Trends 

Thte distribution of total headcount enrollment in the late 19th 
Century and early 20th Century shows that the private sector educated more 
students than the public one during 'this period, and the private institu- 
tion;-, continued to educate a majority of North Carolina's college 
population until the beginning of World War I. (See Figure IV-1) Between 
1915 and the early 1960s enrollment was equally distributed between the two 
sectors. Beginninr, around 1963, however, the proportion pf the college 
enrollment in the public institutions started to rise, and increased from 
about 55'< to the current level of 70%. A sharp increase in the college 
"going rate" (j. . e. , the proportion of high schQol graduates attending 
college in North Carolina) also took pj.ace during the 1960s. 

Total enrollments at the private institutions grew at roughly the 
same rate as those of the public sector between the early 1950s and 1963. 
Since 1964, however, the growth rate of the public sector has been much 
greater, and this differential in growth has accounted for the decrease 
in the percentage of enrollment found in the private insti\:utions . 
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FIGURJ& IV-1: ENROLLMENT (HEADCOUNT) TRENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, BY PUBLIC AND I 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, 1900-197A * , 
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The growth in the private enrollments since the early 1960s has been 
due almost exclusijvely to the increase in out-of-State students. (See 



fable IV-1) Total headcount enrollment in private 3chools has risen from 
about 41,000 in 1964 to nearly 49,000 in 1974, a 20% change. During this 
period, total in-State enrollment (graduate and undergraduate) has grown 
from 24,300 to about 26,000, or 10%. Total enrollment of non-residents, 
however, has risen more rapidly in the past decade, from 16,600 in 1964 
to 22,400 in 1974, or 35%. 

In-State undergraduate enrollment increased at private schools by about 
7% between 1964 and 1974, whereas non-resident enrollment grew by 37%. Since 
1971, the enrollment of North Carolina undergraduates has declined by 2.8%, 
and enrollment of non-residents by 4.2%. (Also, one private junior college 
closed and another became a public community college during this time.) 

Comparatively, total in-State enrollment in public institutions^ has 
risen from about 43,000 in 1964 to about 95,000 in 1974, or about 120%. 
(See Table lV-1) Out-of-State enrollment in the public institutions has 
risen during that decade by about 4^00 students (to 13,000 in 1974), or 
about 40%. Thus, total in-State enrollment has risen quite rapidly at 
public institutions, while out-of-State enrollment has risen rapidly at 
private schools since^l964. Out-o'f-State students account for 44% of the 
undergraduates at pAvate schools (in 1974) and for about 10% at public 
institutions. The proportion^ of non-resident enrollments lias remained 



unchanged at private schools since 1967, but has declined by almost half 
at public institutions. 

^This includes enrollment j.n The University of North Carolina as well as 
the college-parallel enrollment in the Community College system. , 

2 

The Ge'neral Assembly took action during this period to discourage 
enrollment, of out-of-State students in public colleges and universities. 
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Tha preceding analysis has treated all institutions as if they were 
alike, making distinctions only between the public and private sectors. 
That methodology has*^many limitations and can be misleading. Fbr this 
reason, the following pages will present enrollment trends among comparable 
types of institutions. 



Comparative Eiyollment Trends 

There are numerous and significant differences among North Carolina 
institutions, both within the private sector and between the public and 
private sectors. One obvious difference is size. Enrollment at most four* 
vear institutions, public and private, ran^e^ from about 200 to 2,500, 
although the public four-year campuses are all above 1,100. On the other 
hand, Ph . D. ^granting institutions have comparatively much larger enrollments 
of undergraduates, in addition to graduate and first professional students. 

Fxve-year or master' s-granting institutions, as discussed earlier in 
this study, are unique to the public sector in North Carolina. These in- 
clude Appalachian State University, East Carolina University, North Carolina 
A & T State University, North Carolina Central University, The University of 
North Carolina at Charlotte, and Western Carolina University. The number of 
bachelor's degrees awarded annually by each of the six exceeds the total 
enrollment at most four-year colleges in the State. 

There are also notable differences in the SAT scores, rank in high 
school class, and ather factors of entering students between larger and 
smaller institutions. With some significant exceptions (e^-£^- , Davidson), 



3 

See E. Alden Dunham, College of the Forgotten Ajijgricans (New York: 
. Carnegie Commission, McGraw Hill, 1969); and Th J ftB lme ri^^^n Freshman ; 
National Norms for Fall 1974 (Los Angeles: ACE^Kd UCLA, 1975). 
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the Ph.D. and master *s-grantlng institutions have student bodies with 

higher scores on SATs and other measurable academic indicators than do 

the smaller institutions. 

In addition, there are differences between predominantly black and pre* 

dominantly white colleges and between coeducational and non-coeducational 

schools. These are but ^ few of the differences which high school seniors 

4 

recognize at crucial junctures in the college selection process. 

The same reasoning applies with stronger force to the private junior 
sector. That is, comparisons between Duke and St. Mary's, to take two extremes 
are inappropriate. Thus, before one can say what is happening to the "market 
share" of the private schools, one must first definf ^market . " 

Ph.D. -Granting Institutions 

At the Ph. D. -granting university level, which includes Duke, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina State University , The University of North Carolina^ at Chapel 
Hill and The University of North Carolina at Greensboro, the private schools* 
share of total enrollment has decreased from 28% to 23% between 196A and 
1974. Thus,' Over a decade, a slightly larger share of the total Ph» D. -granting 

level institutions* enrollment is being educated in the public sector at ^ 

i 

present thah in 1964. But this is evidently caused in part, at least, by 
deliberate policy on the part of the private universities, for the number 
of North Carolina entering fVeshmen at Duke has remained around 200— or one 
fifth of the total— annually since about 1970 and at Wake Forest about 350 
annually. At The University of North Carolina Ph.D. -granting institutions, 
the number of in-State freshmen has risen since 1970 by 8% in an attempt to 
meet the increasing demand for freshman places at these types of institutions. 



^Others include curricular offerings, cost, and acade^hic regulations, which 
are discussed in more detail elsewhere in this study. I 
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Master's -Grant 



ing Institutions 



Si-nce tht private sector in North Carolina does not have institutions 
comparable to^hje master 's-grant ing public institutions, no comparison cin 
be made in the enrollment growth of these institutions. It should be noted 
that the nastfer^s level institutions as a group have grown at a much faster 
rate than have the other public institutions since 196A. 

Junior Collep.e^ ' * 

CoUege-p^^rallel enrollment ih the Conmunity College System has risen 
quite rapidly ^since 1964, from 1 ^'200 students to nearly 9,500 in 1974. 
(The CommunityJ'College System in its present form was established in 1963.) 
^nrollment in the private junior sector has declined by 4% during the same 
period. WhereasU6% of the tbtal junior college enrollment in '1964 was 
found in the public community colleges, by 1974 nearly two thirds of the 
junior college students were enrolled in the community colleges- 

It would appear that it is at the junior college level that extensi 
noveirient nay be taking place from the private sector to the public sectoT 
The relationship between the community colleges Ld the private junior 
schools, therefore, deserves close scrutiny and Retailed study. In par 



ticular, areas where further research is needed jnclude differences in 



curricular offerings, admissions standards, and either considerations 



Baccalaureate-Level Institutions 

The four-year (or bachelor's granting) instit 
as categorized earlier, fall into two divisions: 
which enroll about 1,100 or more students, and sma 
Each of the six four-year University of North Caro 



Jtions in North Carolina, 
Larger four-year campuses < 
11 four-year Institutions. 

Llna campuses has an 

1 
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enrollment of around 1,100 or more students. They, therefore, belong to 

the "larger" category, along with 15 of the 27 private" four-year campuses. 

Over the last decade, the share of total four-year enrollments in the . 

"larger" four-year private <?olleges has declined slightly, from 75% in 

1964 to 67% m 197A. Until 1970, however, the share of these institutions 

was constant at about 73%. The decline in the share of the private sector 

has occurred since 1970. For further clarity, the above discussion is 

t 

presented in the table that follows. 

TABLE IV-2> ENROLLMENT TRENDS OF LARGER FOUR-YEAR 
(OR BACHELOR'S GRANTING) INSTITOTIONS 
. • IN NORTH' CAROLINA, 196A TO 1974 



Year 


UNC^ 


2 

Private^ 


Total 


UNC % 


1964 


5,7?4 


17,364 


23,118 


25 


1967 


6,847 


19,395 


26,242 


26 


1969 


7,512 


20,040 


27,552 


27 


1970 


8,610 


20,409 


29,019 


30 


197^ ' 


9,861 


21,573 


31,434 


31 


1974 


10,917 


21,839 


'32^756 


33 



Fayettevilltf State University, Pembroke State 
University, UNC-Asheville , IJNC-Wilmington , and 
Winston-Salem State University.^ 

^Private totals include the 15 institutions listed 
in Category 4, Table II-2, page 9. 

Of the approximately 23,000 undergraduates (in-State aftTW-of -State) 
enrolled in "larger" four-year colleges in 1964, some 17,000 (75%) were in 
the private institutions. Half a decade later, roughly the same proportion 
was- found in the private schools. Between 1970 and 1974, public four-year 
enrollment grew from 8,600 to about 10,900, or 2,300 students, while "larger 

o 40 , 
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private four-year enrollment grew fron 20.A00 to 21.800, or'l.AOO Students. 
The, share of "larger" private baccalaureate Institutions therefore declined • 
- from about 705rin^l97O to tit in 197A, even as their enrollment increased. 

The secbnd category of bachhor's-granting institutions includes the 
- remaining twelve four-v-ar private colleges and no equivalent Univer^y^C^ 
Morth Carolina canpuses. This, group of small private campuses has 'experi- 
enced a decline of about 8X in total enrollment sfnce 1970 (recall that the 
larger private four-year schools ehjoyed an increase of 7% during this 
period), over the last decade, these campuses bave lost 75 students, as 
t^tal qnrollments declined from'6,776 in mA'to 6,701 in 197A. 

The implications, of these trends deserve further analysis^ The "farger" 
private four-year institj^tions , until quite recently, have held thelj/hare 
of "larger" four-year college enrollments. They s^till continue r^ucate 
oyer two thirds of ihat enr<,llment, a proportion only sll^h-t^^ess than in 
196A. This is true despite the fa<^t that soine private iLitutions (e , 
Davidson) have voluntarily chosen to remain small in t^tnXf enrollment. 
In 1962, norwithstanding rapid projected increases in the co'uege-age 
population of the State, certain private institutions chose to "lindt the 
size of their student bodies as a matter of deliberate educational policy. "5 
^\ survev of the enrollment plans of public and private colleges made in 1962 
I by the i5oard of Hi,her Educatloit .revealed that private institutions expected 
' /'k^ccortmodate only 11,250 „ore students [by 19701 than the 35,100 they 
enroled [In \9|^^."^ i^e 1962 report to Governor Sanford concluded that 
"the plblic institutions must be prepared to accept about 60% of the State's 

* / I 
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college students by 1970."^ The State did not seek to discourage growth in 
the private sector. That was the consequence of choices made by the insti- 
tutions and their potential students. The projected limited enrollment 
growth for the private sector was realized, and without the expansion which 
took place in the public sector many thousands of North Carolina residents 
would have had to seek their higher education in other states or would havfe 
gone unschooled. ^ 

Since 1964, moreover, some senior private institutions have either, 
lost enrollment or remained stable while others have shown considerable 
gains. One clear pattern that emerges from scrutiny of the differential 
erowth trends is that the smaller private institutions are the ones losing- 
enrollment. A list of those colleges that in 1974 had approximately the 
sajae number of Students as in 196"^ or a smaller number would be made up 
chiefly of the relatively small colleges with few full-time faculty members. 

There are, in addition, examples of "steady states" (or actual declines) 
m terms of enrollment among the baccalaureate institutions of The University 
of North Carolir\/i. While overall headcount enrollment at the 16 University 
of North Carglina campuses increased by over 7% between 1973 and 1974, it 
ftill or remained relatively unchanged at Pembroke State University and The 
University of North Carolina ^t Asheville. In addition, Elizabeth City^ 
State University now has only about 150 mOre students than it did fdur years 
ago. This leaves, Fayejtteville State University, Winston-Salep State 
University and The University of North Carolina at Wilmington among the 
public four-year schools as the "gainers" in enrollment. A large part of 
the growth in these three schools cafci be explained by their geographic loca- 
tions and aggressive recruiting efforts. But even for Fayetteville State 
University and Wins ton-Salen^ State University, there are indication's of slow- 
ing or declining enrollment growth in the near future. And The University 
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of North Carolina at Wilmington, which enrolls students mainly from the 
Wl^lmington area, will likely be Inflvienc^d by the declining demographic 
trends expected in that part of the State during the rest of the 19708.^ 

It should also be noted that the "market share" of black private 
Institutions has rfimained unchanged between 1970 and 1974. That is, if 
the enrollment for predominantly black private, senior institutions is 
added to that of the black public Institutions, it can be seen that the 
ratio of black private senior institutional enrollment to total black 
institutional enrollment has remained Constant at aVodhd .33. 

Conclusions on Enrollment Trends 

It would t^ius appear that, when comparable institutions are considerejj, 
the enrollment tSrends appear in a different li^t. What has at times been 
represented simply as an enrollment shift between the private senior and 
the public senior colleges 'and universities of the State can more correctly 
be characterized as a shift from smaller institutions to larger ones in 
both public and private sectors of higher education in North Carolina. 
There is also the significant shift from private junior institutions to 
public community colleges, which this report does not analyze 'due to limita- 
tions of time and, primarily, lack of data. ' 

It is not at^ll clear, therefore, that the private four-year schools 
are doing comparatively worse than their public counterparts, especially 
when one compares the larger private Institutions with the six public four- 
year c.ampuses. Rather, the congruence of factors such as the end of the 
military draft, recession and inflation, and changing labor market condi- 
tions has resulted in changing patterns of studenV^ttendance away from 



%igh school gradi^lng classes in the Wilmington area are expected to 
follow the same downward patterns of other larger cities in the« State. 
See Survey of 1973 Hi^h School Graduates (N. C. Department of Public 
In8trurf^ao^B*XAlahj%N. C. , 1974), Tabl^ 9, p. 24. 
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snallfe?r predominantly teacher education colleges toward larger and tsore 
diversified colleges. And this phenooenon is not unique to the private 
schools. Subsequent sections of this report vd.ll amplify and add to the 
foregoing analysis. , 

^ In addition, undergraduate enrollments in the private sector have 
been on the aggregate stable , no grovth or decline) since the begin- 

ning of the State aid program. This apparent stability, however, is due to 
an increase of nearly one fifth in the enrollment of predominantly black 
private schools and not to any particularly stable enrollment picture among 
the ul\ite private colleges during the 19708. 

Academic ProgramR and Degrees Conferred 

The st?udent*8 selection of a college or university is 
influenced by many factors. These include academic programs and career 
aspirations, costs, location, parents' influence, personal considerations, 
and others. The basic objective in attending an institution of higher 
education, v^atever the basis for the choice of a particular institution, is 
to pursue some course of study leading to a degree. A key element in any 
assessment of the contributions of the private institutions, therefore, is 
to be found the acaiiemlc programs of study which they provide and the 
degrees which they confefr. The fact tha^ such data are specific 
and concrete should not obscure the fact that they are subject Co 
m&y limitations in assessing any institution of filgher education , .or any 
group of institutions. ^Higher education , is not a manufacturing enterprise, 
whose relative succes;3 or failure is reflected in some headcount of degrees 
conferred* as if such degrees were the analogue of the count of the units 
of a commodity produced by an incfustrial or an agricultural enterprise. 
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Tnere is no really reliable iceans whereby the "value" of education to an 
individual, or to society, can be definitively measured. 

, Further, it should b€ noteS that an institution of higher education 
may produce^ other kinds of benefits to society, v.>hich arc directly related 
to Its academic endeavor but which are more or less subject to socje kind 
of quantification. A large university makes a ma; or contribution m research 
sonetipes m cortt ribut ing to advances in basic knowledge and sometimes in ' 
new applications of knowledge to the solution or control of societal 
problems. Institutions of higher education nay also make important contri- 
butions m public service activities. Uake Forekt University, for -example, 
makes a significant contribution. to North Carolina through the health care 
services provided in association with the teaching and research programs of 
its Bowman Gray School of Medicine/ Institutions will also contribute to 
the enrichment of the cultural^and intellectual life of their communities. 

Acknowledging— and, indeed, emphasizing—these other considerations, it 
remain^; true that aa assessment of an Institution must look at its degree 
program of fe rings, ; and that the prinary'and most visible "product" of a 

college or university is its graduates, > ^ 

* ? • 

The private institutions' contribution, in terms of degrees conferred 

in recent years can be summarized as follows: Between July, 1970, and July-, 
197A, the senior institutions C9nferred 30 ,524 bachelor's degrees, 1,930 
master's, l,83fO first professional, and 898 doctoral degrees. The junior 
institutions conferred 6 ,887, associate degrees which were wholly or largely 
creditable toward a bachelor's degree. 

its Statewide'Plan for 'the gxpansion pf Medical Education , the Board 
of Governors has carefully analyzed the contributions of the two privat^ 
medical schools in meeting the State's need for additional physicians and in 
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expanding medical education opportunities for its citizens. The Plan 
contains a long-range program for pav-oents to those institutions for the 
enrollment of increased numbers of North Carolina students, and for the 
institutions* participation in the Area Healtn Education Centers. 

In Its recently completed stud> of legal education needs, the Board's 
recogniticfn of the contributions of the Duke and Wake Forest lav schools^ 
was a factor in its conclusion that there is, at this tiriki, no sufficient 
reasoij to establish another publicly-supported lav school. 

The request for State assistance fron the private institutions is 
directed, a<= discussed above, at increasing undergraduate enrollments. It 
is in this area, therefore, that this discussion will concentrate^ 

, Attachment 3 to this study reports\he undergraduate degree programs of 
the private institutions, as published by those institutions. The^raphasis 
upon liberal arts and sciences and upon teacher education is evident. If 
Duke, Wake Forest and Davidson are excepted, this attribute i3 more pro- 
nounced. Thus, in the arts and sciences and '.ih education, the private 
senior institutions generally parallel the campuses oi The University in 
basic program areas offered. In specialized, more directly professionally- 
oriented degree programs, such as health professions or engineering, the 
programs tend to be confined to campuses of The University or to a ver^r 
limited number of private institutions. An important poin^ to reiterate 
here, however, is that data concerning degrees conferred are nqt reported by 
residence status of the graduates. The numbers of degrees are presumably ^ 
consistent with the proportion of resident and non-resident enrollments, 
and in-State students tend to be a significantly smaller proportion of 
total enrollment at the more diversified private institutions. 
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1 Another representation of total bachelor's and associate degrees 
conferred by the private institutions is in the table that follovs, com- 
paring 1970-71 and 1973-7A. 

As will be noted, since 1970-71, the number of bachelor's degree's 
awarded by those privatfe institutions has risen 8.3Z from 7,353 in 1970-71 
to 7,96A in 1973-74. Moreover, the rates of change in numbers of degrees 
^conferred ranges widely among institutions. Sixteen of the 29 private 
senior colleges showed increases over this time period in the number of 
degrees conferred, while 13 showed either stable or decreasing numbers. 

The number of associate degrees conferred by private junior institutions 
declined by 3Z from 1,668 in 1970-71 *to 1,618 in 1973-74. Six of the ten 
colleges either increased or remained stable in the number of degrees awarded. 

Since 1970-71, the number of bachelor's degrees awarded by the campuses 
of The University of North Carolina has increased by nearly 20% to 14,900 in 
1973-74. Ot this number, 13. 2Z were conferred by the four-year campuses 
(not counting The School of the Arts)", 44. 5Z by the master's level campuses, 
and 41. 9Z by the doctoral institutions. The community colleges conferred 
38. 9Z more associate degrees in 1973-74 than in 1970-71. ' 

It will be noted that there has been a change in the di^tribtrtjlon of 
degrees conferred upon men and upon women, at the privat;e colleger. (The 
same trend is found at the public fou^-year campuses.) One reason for this 

change may be that women are giving increasing attention to career oppor- 

/ 

tunlties in planning their educational programs. This consideration is 
related to the efaphasis upon teacher education in the programs of many of 
these institutions. Changing demographic trends are having a predictable 
effect upon the teacher education labor market. Public school enrollments 
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TABLf XV- 3. BAC3IEL0R'S DEGREES CONFERRED BY PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
SENIOR COLLEGES, 1970-1971 AND 1973-1974 







1970- 


.1971 


1973 


-1974 


% Change 


Senior Colleges 


Men 


Total 


Men 


Total 


Total 


Atlantic Chris Clan 


214 


404 


225 


401 


- 0:7 


Barber-Scotia 


21 


112 


24 


78 


- 30,4 


Belmont Abbey 


148 


154 


117 


122 


- 20. d 


Bennett 




0 


156 


. 0 


72 


- 53.8 


Caxapbell. 




378 


583 


* 429 


>616 


5.7 


Catavb^ i 




122 


229 


148 


268 


17.0 


Davidson 




241 


241 


234 


248 


2.9 


Duke 




643 


1,065 


814 


1,415 


^ 32.9 


Elon 




228 


321 


228 


341 


6.2 


Gardnet-Webb 


173 


242 


214 - 


314 


' 29.8 


Greensbqro 




29 


124 


57 


140 


12.9 ' 


Guilford. 




137 


222 


174 . 


252 


13. 5 


High Poiit 




133 


249 


128 


241 


- 3.2 


J. C. Snith 


85 


218 


9T 


, 185 


- 15.1 


Lenoir ^yne 


152 


323 


145 


319 


- 1.2 


Livingstone 


62 


185 


83 


154 


16.8 


Mars Hilli 




157 


285 


173 


367 


28.8 


Meredith \ 




0 


216 


0 


293 


. 05. 6 


Methodist \ 




84 


186 


139 


192 ^ 


3.2 


N. ,C. Wesl) 


iyan 


80 


136 


99 


158 


V 16.2 


Pfeiffer 


I 


^ 109 


179 . 


139 


226 


26.3 


Queens . 




0 


127 


0 \ 


118 


- 7.1 . 


Sacred Heaj 


rt 


0 


79 


0 , 


54 


- 3r.6 


St. Androv 


5 


. 92 


174 


75 


137 


- 2^3 


St. Augustine's 


87 


203 


• 79 


200 


- 1.5 


Salem 




0 


82 


0 


108 


31.7 


Shaw 




102 


232 


126^ 


2*7 


15.1 


Wake Fores 


t 


. 394 


550 


415 


631 


14.7.* 


Warr^en Wilson 


• 34 


76 


22» 


47 


- 38^2 


TOTAL 




3,905 


7,353 


.4,384 


7,964 


8.3% 



ASSOCIATE DEGREES* CONFEfiRED BY' PRIVATE JUNIOR INSJITUTIONS 
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Junior Colleges 



Brevard 
hovan 
> Kittrell 
*-Lee^-McRae 
Louisburg r 
Mon treat- Anderson 
Mt. Olive 
Peace College 
St. Mary's 
Wingate 

TOTAL 



1970-1971 
Men Total 



70 
152 
34 
85 
109 
59 
47 
0 
0 

339 



120 
208 
61* 
120 
185 
99 
93 
167 
123 
492 



895 1,668 



1973-1974 
Men ToCal 



r 



62 
135 
36 
100 
87 
^52 
30 
0 
0 

263 



117 
209 
88 
1163 
150 
93,' 
73 
192 
133 
400 



765 1,618 



/% Change 
' Total 



*Wholly or chiefly creditable 
Source: HEGIS reports submlt^^dT 

( ■ 



a bachelor* 8 degree. 
. ■* t * ' 

individual campuaes. 
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2.5 

0.5 
44.3 
35.8 
18.9 

6.1 
21.5 
15.0 

8.1 
18.7 



- 3.0 
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(elementary and secondary) peaked about 1969 and have been declining since 
in North Carolina and across the nation. These and other trend/ appear to 
have had a significant effect on career preference choices of college 
students. These effedts are indicated /tn the survey data repo-rted below. 

TABLE IV-4. CAREER GOALS OP COLLEGE FRESHMEN, FALL 1968 AND 1973 
, , ' (Selected^ Occ up at ior.j>) 



1% Probable Career Occupations 
^ (Percent of all Freshmen) 





Fall 


1968 


Fall 


1973 


. . A • 

Career r \ V 


Mon 


, r 

Wonon ^ 




Women 


College Teacher A ^ 


1.3 


0.9 


0.9 


i.a 


School Teacher 


12.7 


37.5 


4.1 


14.1 


Lawyer 


5.5 " 


0.6 , 


6.7 ' 


2.5 


Health Profession^^l 


2.8 


5.7 


5.4 


11.6 


Nu^se 


0.3 


6.1 


0.3 


SI. 2 


Business 


17.5 


3.3 


19.0 


13.4 


-Fanner, Forester 


/' 


0.1 


4.9 


l.X) 


D6ctor (M.D. , D.D.S) 


/5.6 


1.3 


8.1 


3.4 


Research Scientist 


3.8 


1.7 


3.7 


' 2-4 


Home maker 




- .3.1 




0.7' 




et nl., 


The American 


Freshman : 


National 


Nornu for F.ill *1973 


(and Fall 1968) (Los Angeles: 


ACE and 



, UCLA, 1974). * ' * 

i ^ ^ 

(^^OTE: Freshmen from about half of the private institutions ii^ 
North 'Carolina pai:ticipated in this^ survey.) 
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As can be seen, programs for the preparation of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools ("school teaching*') have declined drastically in 
popularity among college freshmen, both males and females. Whereas nearly 
402 of female Treshroen stated in 1968 that school teaching was their pre- 
ferred career, by 1973 only 14% so indicated. The same pattern is 
exhibited in choices of a college major, as more students are choosing 
curricula preparing them for careers in the health professions, law and 
science, and fewet are opting for education in liberal arts. 

Further evidence of student reaction on the national level is depicted 
by trends in the types of bachelor's degrees conferred. While the annual 
growth rate for all bachelor's degrees awarded has been around SZ'^or the 
last few years, with no sign of abating, 'bachelor's degrees awarded in 
teaching training areas (elementary and secondary) hAve been declining 
since 1971.^ ' 
V Manpower requirements forecasting is an inexact^^rt, at best. 
Moreover, a logical case can be made that a strong undergraduate education 
in the liberal arts and sciences is an even more "relevant" form of career 
preparation in today's situation than it was in the past. Further, student 
preferences for the under'graduate majors are always subject to change. But^ 
with all these caveats acknowledged, the possible implications of these 
trends must be taken into account. , 

These implications are pertinent for public and private institutions. 
To the extent' an institution specializes in traditional teacher education 
programs and in the fine arts and liberal arts with emphasis upon secondary 
education, an institution may have greater difficulty in maintaining or 



9 

See A. H. Padilla, The Market for Teachers in the Nation and the Southern 
Region (Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board, 1975). 
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incrt,a:>ins its enrollment becaus5,.it will be limited in the program options 
it can provide to students. Larger institutions with^more diversified 
programs will tend to have less difficulty in dealing with scch problems 

because their size and greater resources may provide them with greater 

\ 

flexibility in adapting to such changes. Some consideration of faculty 
staffing patterns in the private institutions will provide a further 
perspective on this point. 

From 1970 to 1973 (and excluding Livingstone College and Wake Forest 
^^ii^^0yy from which data were not available in 1970), the number of 
ffall-time faculty members -at the private senior institutions increased 3% 
from 2,860 to 2,946, as reported on HEGIS, forms. It should be noted, 
however, that some 40% of this number are at puke. Excluding Duke, there- , 
fore, the average njumber of full-time faculty at each institution is about 
60, andSf^rly half pf the private senior collegers had 60 or fewer full- 
time faculty members in 1973. These staffing patterns suggest limitations 
upon the ability of many institutions to diversify programs across fiel-ds 
or within the arts and sciences disciplines. In this connection, it should 
be reiterated that enrollments increased by mor^ than 8X over the last four 
^^^¥S at the private institutions with relatively larger nim:ibers of faculty 
members, while enrollments declined by about 7% at the 13 institutions 
reporting 60 or fewer full-time faculty members. 

Some important points in this discussion of enrollments and degree * ^ 
programs need to be restated. First, the public institutions, as a group, 
are more diversified in the range of their program offerings than the 
private institutions as a group. Most of the private senior institutions 
are liberal arts and/or teacher edu<iation institutions in their program 
emphasis. The public sector provides this emphasis in many of its 
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institutions, but it provides more types of programs in other areas and 
its institutions are larger. 

As mentioned earlier, a strong case can be made that a good under- 
graduate education in the liberal arts and sciences may be the most ' 
"practical" course a student can elect, if his interests so suggest, not 
only m the sense of becoming a well educated person but also in the sense 
of being better prepared to enter a rapidly chan^ng career marketplace. 

There is, however, evidence that a phenomenon not unlike the rural- 
urban shift in American society is occurring in^higher education. The 
small institution may offer some values that are not found at the larger 
institution and the small i^istitution more often is a private one. But tfie 
small institution is more restricted in the range of courses and curricula 

t "5 - 

it can offer, both in the traditional curricula and ifi other areas. It may 
offer a more personalized environnj^ent for learning, but that environment 'is ^ 
less diverse — academically and socially — than that of the larger institu- 
tion. There are also economies of scale involved ip curricular offerings 
which are not attainable by the smaller institution. ^ 

The program offerings, degrees conferred and imdejrgraduate enrollments 
ar& incomplete but very important indicators of the contributions of 
V^lleges and universities. Th^ data presented in this chapter "indicate , 
that the smaller private college, with the traditional emphasis in its 
curridulum upqn limited liberal arts and teacher education program , may 
have difficulty in maintaining a sufficient level of enrollment, and, further 
that the reasons for^this difficulty are more complex tHan student costs. 

These considerations lead to another aspect of the contributions of 
the private colleges and univfteeities — the praposition that higher education 

and society at large benefit from the diversity produced by having a dual 

.1 



ov|f<»ro. The report now tuxms to this matter. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
\ THE DUAL SYSTEM 

The great majority of the states of the Union today provide some 
form of aid to private higher education. The responses of the states have 
varied, and necessarily so, because their situations are different. Some, 
like Massachusetts, have only In quite recent times placed emphasis upon 

the development of strong public Institutions. North Carolina, on the 

\ 

other hand, has made provision for a state uniyerslty since j^he State 

declared its independence, and The University of North Carolina at Chapel 

V 

Hill was the first state university in the nation to open. As a recent 
Education Commission of the States paper points out, "There is not, and 
should not be, a single problem or a single answer in the area of state 



aid to privat^x^^gher education." Each state, it noted, must develop its 
own answer in the light of its history, traditions, a*nd special problems. 

All programs of state aid do, however, have in common at least one 
principle. They are predicated to soma greater or lesser degree upon the 

/ 

proposition that a dual system — publLc and private — strengthens all of 
higher education by making possible^ the existence of two kinds of institu- 
tions, complementary to one another and providing educational alternatives 
that might not^exist if only one type of institution were available. 

This i^^ a concept difficult to define or to measure in precise terms 
in any given situation. As our earlier discussion has shown, there is 
great similarity in many areas between the public and private sectors in 
North Carolina. The curricula and program offerings are similar. There 
is a higher proportion oy institutions in the private sector which 
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concentrate on the liberal arts and/or teacher education, but^these 
programs are available in all but one of the public institutions. Com- 
plex instituCionb with large graduate and post-baccalaureate professional 
prograns exist in both sectors. Predominantly b'lack and predominantly 
white institutions exist in both sectors, but The University of North 
Carolina is required by law to take steps to eliminate racial duality 
in public [ligher education. 

Tlic master's level institutions, on the other hand, are -unique to 
the public sector, and specialized professional programs tend to be in 



the public sector. The North ' Carolina Sihool of the Arts, a public insti— 
tution, is unique and has no counterpart among the private InstituCrlons. 
Xhe woman's college, on the other hand, is uniquely found in the private 
secJtor. Further, the smaller colleges are all private institutions, as 
noted. The smallest of the public, four-year inst iffUt ions is The University 
of North Carolina , at AsheviUe, which had a fall, 1974, enrollment of 1,126 
(headcount). Among the private senior colleges, fifteen enrolled fewer 
than this and thirteen had fewer than 1,000. / 

The dual system clearly^ provides diversity in the religious affllia^ 
tions of the private institutions and their stated conmitnen^{ft-to the 
Christian faith as a part of their educational objectives. tjjjj|J^bject iye 
may also shape a part of their academic program. One institution has had 
a required program in "Christianity and Culture", that includes eight 
courses in the unide rgc^duate curriculum. This is illustrative of» the 
importance of the chrur.ches in the founding and the development of virtually 
all of these institutions. The objective of Christian education, reflected 
in statements ol mission and in curricular requirements, was the basis upon 
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which they were founded and the basis upon which they pontinue to receive 
support from their denominations. 

These relationships with church denominations have been generally 
described in an earlier chapter. It is clear that these relationships, 
and their ^concomitant commitments, are by definition confined to^* the 
private sector. This is a kind of diversity whi^h must .depend upon* private 
support. ^ ^ 

The dual systefm also provides diversity in the geographical origin of* 
students. Six of the campuses of The University have formal quotas upon 
the proportion of out-of-State students in their entering classes,. AH of 
the campuses recognize tlieir missj,on and obligations as giving priority "to - * 
serving Notth Carolina students. Thus, klmost 903; of the undergraduates 
.enrolled at campuses of The University are North Carolinians, compared 
with approximately 55% of the undergraduates in the private institutions- 
At some of the private Institutions ,jNorth Carolinians comprise approximately 
one fifth or one third of the enrollment. * . ^ 

In the area of governance there are marked differences. The Board of 
of Tlie University of North Carolina is ^glected l?y and accountable 
to the d^eral Assembly. The private institutions have different denomina- 
tioiY^ sp^sorshipip and methods of control, with some trustees generally 
chosen^y the appropriate denominational organizations and from mejnbers of 
tHe resRjctive denomination. By their very nature, these institutions, 
while contributing in many ways to the State, are not accountable to th^ 
public at large except in certain specific contractual relationships. 
Further, tbey are n6t subject to direct State intervention -and regulation, 
except that there is a licensure requirement for those founded since 1923<^ 
All are chartered by the State, but this entails no regulating control. 




This Independence of State, control is a major consideration in the case for 
diversity. 

Because they are indepen^ient of State control, the private sector may 

provide a fpnn of checks and balances in higher education. The recent 

report of the special task ^ce of the National Council of Independent 

Colleges and Universities puts it this way: 

The private sector of higher education serves aa a 
counterweight to the public sector and provides useful checks 
and balances. Its existence diffuses responsibility for 
higher education, wiiich vould otherwise be a sole prerogative 
of government.^ 

This proposition is two-edged. Public institutions may be subject to 

political pressures which impede their educational programs. The ce^et^rated 

"speaker ban" controversy in North Carolina in the 1960s' is a case in point. 

Private institutions, on the other hand, may be subject to sectarian pres- 

* 

sures which work to the detriment of their educational freedom. Examples 
of such pressures are thQ controversies in North Carolina in the 1920s 
concerning the teaching of the theory of evolution. Additionally, wit^ 
reference to the public institutions, it should be-said that there is a 
salutary form of political influence operative which is basic to the 
accountability of these instit.utions. Because they are subject to public 
control, they are responsive to public need* 

The extent to which diversity is generated by the, existence of a dual 
system is more difficult to articulate than is the reporting of enrollment 
trends and degrees conferred. Moreover, one specific manifestation of 
their diversity — religious af f iliat ions— is one that must lie beyond the 
purview of State support or involvement. But if ^diversit^ generally is a 
somewhat ^intangible contribution, it is an important one. Logic, experience 



National -Policy for Private Higher Education (Washington: Association 
of American Colleges, 1974), p. 10. 
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and long tradition indicate that higher education in North Carolina, and 
in the nation, is strengthened by the existence of strong public and 
private institutions. Each sector makes its distinctive contribution, 
and either would be diminished by the absence of the other. ^ 

The diversity arising from a dual system is* thus dependent upon the 
maintenance .ofi the private sector as private , if there is to be propor- 
tipnality^-iff State support to private institutions based on the State 

support of its own institutions, the clear prospect is for^ proportio;nr 

/• ' ' 

ality in State regulation or intervention. If private independence is a 
virtue, then heavy private dependence upon direct public aid must 
compromise that virtue. 



VI 

• THE NEEDS OF THE PRIVATE INSTITOTIONS 

Heed IS, a relative concept, and, to ascertain with any precision the 
"need" of a particular Institution requires access to Its records and an 
ability to compare finding^ with those made in studying other institutions. 
To ascertain or define need, therefore, a 'detailed survey woulH be desir- 
able, and it should be supplemented by access to financial statetaents, . 
budgets and audits. Moreover, site visits to the individual campuses for 
discussions with Institutional officers would permit a better grasp of the 
institutions' siEuatioi). ' . / 

It was*not feasible* to explore this matoer in such detail. The 

private institutions have described their needs entirely in terms of money. 

This assessment of need is based, insof^ir as institutional records are 

concerned, upon the data ma<Ie available by the institutinnb routinelv m 

the HEGIS reports. These data are useful and Instructive for Jianv purposes 

but they are also subjefct to serious 'limitations. 

The problems associated wi£h the HEGIS forms need not be belabored. 

It is useful/ however, to note this comment by the authors of the 1971 

BHE study o^ private higher education, concerning the financial statistics 

of the private institutions: 

Conversations with executive officers of the private institu- 
tions indicated that there are more true deficits among them than ^ 
the budgets show. Accounting procedures may be both honest and 
conceal deficits. An Institution may^ have accumulated some 
reserves from earlier small surpluses; subsequent depletion of 
those reserves may not be considered a deficit in its accounts. 
Another may have received a fund untouchable during a specified 
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period* except for Incone from It; after the period, the Instltu- 
^ tlon may- use that fund to pay .costs exceeding revenues and not 
record a deficit. Another may" use for operations beyond reventi^fs 
cash gifts toward a building not yet constructed; In actuality it 
has run a deficit and boxnrowed froa Itself, but Its audit will 
not show a deficit. With these and similar practices counted, ' 
well over half the private Institutions In Npcth Carolina are 
operating at deficits. In accordance with accounting guidelines 
establl^ed by the American Council on Education and other 
associations, none of the private Institutions depreciate their' 
facilities. • ' 

Any difference between current funds revenues and expenditures found . 
In the HEGIS form may or may not, therefore, be particular l;y important In 
detenninlng the financial health of a private institution. And, as is ^ 
indicated above, the certified audit alone may not prove helpful. 

For all the shortcomings of the HEGIS daU, however, it is import^ant 
to note that there was a close relationship between that data for 1971 and 
the data collected by more direct means in the Board of Higher Education 
study of 19 71. Most of the institutions identified in the BHE study as 
operating with deficits in 1970-71 also showed deficits in the HEGIS 
reports. The magnitudes of the deficits reported in both sources were 
also approximately the same. ' , ^ 

Rather than dwelling "further here upon Institutional data, or the lack 
thereof, however,, it will be useful tp address the question of the needs of 
the private colleges and universities by exploring the question in a larger 
context. , . 

First, there is no evidence discernible of any sudden crisis 6?;^ drastic 
change in the condition of the private sector as a whole which would have' 
prompted the request made for so rapid an ^ccele;:ation in State aid as that 
requested in Septeiii>er, 1974. Undoubtedly some institutions, facing 
repeated deficits, are encountering increasingly serious |)rob;eras, but the 
^Private Higher Education in North Carolina ^ p. 34. 
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form the aid reqaes*t is not one related to the need of any partlcula!r 
' institution or group of institutiofis^.'* ^ 

Second, it seens. clear that a pervasive problem in the private sector 
is one associated with economies of scale. Bach institution is different, 
but there are convincing national data wl'iich are pertinent to this situa- 
tion. The Carnegie Commission studies have found tijat, for liberal arts 
, colleges, costs of operation per student decline sharply as the ^.nstitution 
grows to about 900 FJEs (or 1,000 headcount), and continues to decline at a 

* k i 

less rapid rate until enrollment reaches about 2,000^ FTEs. The Commission's 
studies poiat to the "existence of a "minimum size below which each, type of 
institution cannot operate economically, unless it is exceptionally well 
endowed, and even then it may not be in a position to offer Its students » 
As broad a range of. courses as somewhat larger institutions are in a 
position 16 provide. ' , * * , ' 

There are, it will be recalled, among the 29 private senior institu- 
t^ions in North Carolina, 13 with a headcount enrollment of less than 1,000 
students. (Eigh>t of ten private junior colleges have fewer than 1,000 
students.) Over half of the private schools, therefore, are institutions 
which, in the words of the 'Conini^sion report, are running "the risk of 
-failing to ,take advantage of economies of size and/or of not offering , 
thefr~^STtjdents an adequate choidte of programs" by not meeting niii^^um 
enrollment levels. ^nd they are not institutions which ar^ "exceptionally 
well endowed." 

Financial need in the private sector, in the general sense, is also 
obviously related to a set of problems which are conmon to public and to 



'2 ' ' * *• 

See the discussion in the Commission's report New Students and New 

Places (New Yark: McGraw Hill, 1971), pp. SS-W, \ ' 

^Ibld. , p. 82. ' ' ^ . 
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private institutions. Both kinds of institutions have operating budgets 
which substantially depend on enrollments, and the demographic trends 
generally indicate that the era of rapid increases in enrollment has 
ended. The size of the 18-21 yjaar-old age group in North Carolina will 
reach an all-tirae high in 1975 at ;;5,700. By 1995 that population g^oup 
is projected to decline to 376,000. Even when the fact that North 
Carolina's "going rate" of college students is significantly below the 
national average is taken into account, there is still reason to believe 
that the rate of enrollment increase will stabilize or even decline, aad 
tl>is*^wlll affect all of higher education. 

Private ins^f i tutions have undoubtedly suffered from the effects of 
the unprecedented inflation which the country has been experiencing, and 
the cost-income differential which it produces. Fuel prices, the price 
of supplies, and operating costs generally have risen sharply. And here, 
also, the snaller institutions with high operating costs per student are 
particularly vulnerable. This is true for public and private institutions 

Tl)Sfe private colleges and universities did not wish to make available 
their f inane; ial v^^e ports as a basis for an assessment of their need. They 
felt this compromised their privacy. They did offer to meet with 
University representatives on their campuses and to respond there to 
questioner put to 'them, but tiipe did not permit this. 

Further, limitations- on institutional data previously noted did not 
permit an assessment of need^ that cannot be defined in financial terms. 
Reference can again be made to the recommendations of the BHt study of 
1971, for example, that the institutions redirect their development 
activities toward meeting needs for faculty salaries, student aid, and 
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Other operational items, instead of building programs. A comprehensive 
needs analysis would thus extend beyond finances. 

The analysis it has been possible to make does indicate that there 
probably is financial need and that it is unevenly distributed. Much of 
that need, and possibly other kinds of need as well, arises from inherent 
problems with which only the private institutions, their governing boards 
and their sponsoring denominations can contend. • 
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VII ^ 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This report has discussed the contributions of the private institutions 
it has acknowledged that there are financial needs in the private sector, 
and it "has affirmed the benefits of a dual system of higher education. The 
report has also disciissed the present State aid pro§ra;y, as provided for in 
Chapter 7AA , Session Lavs of 1^71 . The questions to be answered are: What 
course of action should the Board of Governors recommen^ t*hat the State 
follow with respect to aid to private higher education? Should aid be 
given? If. it should be given, in what forin should it be provldeci and 
subject to what regulations? . 

Since 1972 an aid plan has been in operatipn and in successive budget 
requests the Board of Governors has recomnended 'continuation of the aid at^ 
some level of funding. ^ More than $10,000,000 has been appropriated to 
carry out the lf>rogram. its effects carinoCbe precisely determined, for, 
while it has certainly brought ^out no significant increase in private 
enrollments, no private institution has closed since 1972. 

The present aid program, as described, in an earlier chapter of this 
report, has^notable shortcomings. Further, the shortcomirfgs of tlie 
September A proposal of the private institutions are even more pronounced. 

That proposal poses as an alternative that the State establish a 
support pattern for private higher . education which is parallel to that 
which it provides for the State's own institdtions. That is, tuition 
differential grants would be provided for every full-time North Carolirfa 
undergraduate enrolled in the 39 private colleges and uni\^^rsities without 
reference"to the students' n^eds, and enabling legislation would establish 

o ' ■ s-<i' 63 : ' ' '. 
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a principle of proportionality in the support of private higher education. 
The across-the-board tuition grant is also recommended in the recent report 
of the National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities.^ 
Basically, such proposals ^re defectiye in two respects. 

In the first place, the argument being put forward in these proposals 

is that considerations of economy favor the enrollment of that indeter^nate 

\ 

number of students who would choose a private in lieu of a public institu-^ 
tion if there were no tuition differences between the two. In order to 
assure that the number of students would be the highest possible — and thus 
the "saving" be at the maximum — State aid would be afforded on behalf of 
every North Carolina resident enrolled in the private sector. The point 
can be illustrated in this way. _ ' 

Suppose for^^the sake of argument that $400 were paid f6r every North 
Carolina undergraduate enrolled in a private college or university. Suppose 
further that 3,o{?0 additional students then enrol:^Jed in the private sector, 
beyond the current 22,000. Thus, enrollment of North Carolinians in the 
private' sector would be 25,000 FTE students. The, cost would not be $A00 
times 3,000 (the number of additional students), or $1,200,000. Hather, 
the cost would be ?.5,00Q times $400,^ or $10,00Q,000, since the request 
calls for $400 for every FTE North .Carolina undergraduate enrolled. The 
result lb that, because payment would be made for the original 22,000 (who 
ar6 already in the private schools in any event) , the cost of attracting 
the add.ltional 3,000 students would ])e about $3,300 per student (!..£., 
$10,000 joOO + 3,000). 

Thi more fundamental issue raised by these pr^^Rosals, however, is in 



the pro 



osition pf proportional State support of private higher education. 



A National Policy f6v Private Higher Education (Washington: Associatiqn 
of Amejrican Colleges, 1974). 
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The relationship of 't^he State to its own institutions is fundamentally 
jiifferent from its relationship to private ^institutions , by definition ■ ' 
and by law. The issuance of a state charter imposes on the State na^ ^ ' ' 
greater responsibility, and no greater , regulatory authority, than doeV: the' 

N 

chartering of an ordinary business corporation. Should the State provide 

the private institutions with proportional support, then proportionality* 

in accountability and cor>trol is no less reasonable. 

If there is to be some proportionality of State support, to the 

institutions as a subsidy to their operating budgets , 'what accountability ' 
would the private institutions have? What assurances would there be that 
the State funds — or institutional funds released by substitution -of State 
funds — were not used to finance unnecessary programs, or to support activ- 
ities which are sectarian in nature? The request of the 4)rivate institutions^ 
does not speak to these issues, but they cannotj be overlooked. In' the 
absence of a variety of State controls, iticludikg program review and 
approval, the principle of proportionality clearly should be unacceptable lo 
the State. If, on the other hand. State regulation follows State fundln-g, 
the private and independent nature of the ins titat ions is compromised. 

Fortunately, however, the problem which the 'private insti/utlons have 
identified is one which the State can assist ih meeting, and i^ithout ^chang- 
^ing the nature of the private institutions. Aa this r^po^ ha5 suggested, , 
the problem appears, in fact, ^to be more*^ar reaching than the spokesmen 

of private higher education have represented it to be. If /this is the case, 

/ ** ' 

however, the; institutions and their governing boards and afponsoring denomi- 

i 

nations have the primary responsibility to decide what shjbuld be done to 
safeguard the private institutions they control. 
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The problem as stated by the private institutions is put this way in 

the Septeaber A request; 

In sunnnary and conclusion the differential between tuition ' 
costs to students attending public and private higher 
educational institutions is basically responsible for the 
problem of declining enrollment in the private sector. 

This was repeated m the statement made to the Board's Finance and Planning 

Committees on November 8, 1974, in calling for an "alternative program." 

The private ins't it ut ions asked on that occasion that there be "significant 

tuition aid" to close that cost differential for students who wish to 

attend the private institutions. 

Accordingly, it is proposed that the Board of Governors recommend to 
the General Assecnbly a policy which responds to that defined need. Such 
a policy would be governed by four principles of fundamental importance: 

First, It is recognized that higher education is strengthened by thp 
existence of a dual system of strong public and private institutions.^ 

Second, to maintain, Che strength that is derived by this dual system, 
it is essential that State policy be designed to maintain the independent 
status of the private institutions. This is necessary not only to foster 
divo^rsity, but also to insure that policy is consistent with the 
Const it utiooal requirements of separation of church aad state. 

Third; it should be the policy "of .thd State to encourage freedom of 
student choice so long as the more basic objective of student access is 
nbt impaired. 

Fourth, and- consistent with' the foregoing, State policy toward' private^ 
higher edi^cation should be one that unequivocally -upholds the constitutional 
principle of low tuition for ^iorth Carolina students attending their State 
institutions. Article IX, Section 9, of the North Carolina Constitution 
provides as follows: 

ERIC If ^ 
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The General Assembly sh^U provide that the benefits of 
The University of North Carolina and other public inst'i- \ 
tutions of higher education, as faf as practicable, be 
extended to the people bf the State free of expense. 

The ideal of free tuition has never been realized. Any compromise of the 

l)resent policy of low public tuition, however, would' raise barriers to 

student access to higher ed'ucation and would work against the interests 

of the State. 

These principles, and the foregoing analysis, lead to the conclusion 
* > . 

that State policy toward private higher education should be a program 
of State tuition assistance grants, based on strident need, to the indi- 
viduat students who wish to ^ttend private institutions but who are 
deterred from acing so because of the tiuition differential. It is 
proposed, therefore, that a. North Carolina Tuition Assistance Grant 
program be reccftomended by the Board of Governors to the General Assembly. 
The proposed program is described below, with alternative administrative 
mechanisms and alternative approaches -to the determination of the amounts 
of individual grants. 

The Noxth Carolina Tuition Assistance Grant Program 

It is recommended that there be established a ^Tuition Assistance Grant 
program to provide for direct State grants of up to $1,300 to North Carolina 
residents enrolled as full-tiLe undergraduate students in cpllege degree or 
college parallel programs in ^ccredited private colleges and universities 
in North Carolina. The program would allow fdr varying levels of awards 
depending upon the student's economic circumstances and the type of insti- 
tution he attends. The remainder of this repoYt will outline the major 
characteristics of the proposed program. It will describe the requii^ments 
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for eligibility, the basis for the determination of the amount of the 
grants, and alternative administrative procedures. Alternative funding 
levels are also indicated, as are thb assumptions on which the estimated 
costs are based. Interim financing and procedures for the transition from 
the current program under Chapter 744 are also suggested for a change to a 
centrally administered program, 

* * 
The recommended Tuition Assistance Grant program would be pe-riodically 

reviewed ax\si evaluated by the Board of Governors, in the light of experi- 
ence gained in its operation, future developments in federal student 
financial aid policy, and other considerations. Moreover, while it is 
anticipated that this program, as contemplated, would not impede the 
further elimination of racial duality in public post-secondary education, 
racial impact studies would be a component of the Board*s reviewed 
evaluation. 



AMNrSTRATIVE PROCEDURC (A) : CENTRAL ADMINISTR\T^ION 

1, The Tuition Ass^LsXarrce Grant program would be funded through the 
Board of Governors and administered by an agency under contract 
, with the Board , Under such an arrangement: 
* a. Individual students would make application, 
b. The grants would be made to freshman students only, except 
that any student who meets the needs 'requirement and who is 
already enrolled would be eligible, provided the stud6nt was 
a North Carolina resident at the time he first enrolled in a 



i 
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North Carolina college or university, 
c. The student^would reapply each year. 
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d. In determining parental Income, ,any change in the status of a 
student with regard to the persons responsible for his siippqrt . 
occurring after the application deadline would not" be con- 
sidered in determining the amount of the tuition grant award 

' for the immediately ensuing academic year. 

e. Maximum awards would be based on average tuitio^ differentials 
between comparable institutions in the/public and private 
sectors and maximum awards would be defined as follows: 

(1) For students attending private two-year inst;i tutions : $1,100 

(2) For students attending private senior institutions: $l,iOO 
(3> Minimum award level: $100 

f. Tuition grants would be awarded on the basis of the most 
needy .first, and first come - first served, with a specified 
application deadline; except that, beginning m the second 
year of the program and thereafter , "a student who had^ received 

a grant in the previous ypr, who makes timely applic^ation for \ 
renewal, an^i!^ continues;] to qualify, would have pri(»rity. 

g. The tuition grant would not exceed the tuition charged ^y fhe 
' institut ion, 

h. The administering agency would notify each recipient of the 
North Carolina Tuition Assistance Giran't Award,' and clve funds 

. would be paid to the institution which t^e stud^at is attending. 
^ "Eliglbqii ty 'for partlcipatioi^ in the Tuition Assistjance Gr ant 
program would be determiped as"* follows : 

a. The student must have applied for p^rt icipatioiWiv-^Fi^" 
federal Basic Educational Opport^Ity Or^t^r comparable 



program. 
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b. The student must be a North Carolina resident under 'uniformly 

». * 

established tuition residency regulati-onst. 

c. The student iaust be enrolled m a private college or university 
in North Carolina which is accredited by the Southern Associa- 

'^tion of Colleges and Schools. 
^ d. The student must be an undergraduate enrolled full-time as a 

degree cand\date in a college parallel program, in good stand- 
ing in the institut^n. No student shall be eligible*'for more 
than 8 semesters (or equivalent), 
e. The student must be determined in need of. financial assistance 
by application of a common policy established by th^ Board of 
^Governors, * 

Determination of eligibility would be based on parental Income / 
unless the student has been emancipated from his parents. In 
, detcrminijig parent a^l income : _ " ' ^ - 

a. Gross income, as reported ii> the State income tax returns of 
both p^retft s , if the applicant is .the only family member 
applying for a Tuition Assistance 'Grant ; and, gross income, 
as reported in the State income t^x returns of both pa^^nts, 
less $1,000 for each additional family member applying for a 
Tuition Assistance Grant. 

b. The term "parent" shall include natural parents, stepparents, 
adoptive parents and the spouse of an adoptive parent. • 

c. ' Parent al i ncome. sh aT l be e*xcluded in determination of need if 

the student has been emanc^Jated from his parents. A ^tudemt 
shaJl be considered emancipated if: , 

^9 



(1) During the calendar year next preceding the academic 
year for which application has been made and at all 
times subsequent thereto, up to and Including the date 
of application for an award, and during the period for 
which the application for the award is made, such student 
J (a) has not resided with parents for more than two 
consecutive weeks; and 

(b) has not received financial assistance or support 
* valued in excess of $600, including loans, from 

parents ; and 

(c) has maintained a permanent place of abod?* other than 
in a dormitory facility or other college operated ' 
housing, or has been enlisted in fulj.-tirae active 

^ military s'eirvice in the apmed forces of the. United 

States for all or part of such period and has main- 
tained a permanenft place of abode other than^ in a 
tlormitor^ facility or other college operated t\ousin^ 
for the remainder of such period; and 

(2) ' During the parents taxable year next preceding the year 

in which application for the Tuition Assistance Grant 
award. is made, such student has not^ bden claimed as a 
dependent by either parent ^or purpose of either State 
or federal income tax. 

(3) An 'Emancipated student, as defined above, will be reiquired 
to submit the same financial information for himself and 
hi^ spouse as required for the parents of the non- 
em'ancipated students. 

71 
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The Tuition Asgistance Grant pro^^raa, as outlined above, may be 
^ financed by the ^State at varying levels . Five models indicating 
the numbers and average amounts of avards which iould be granted 
at alternative fund levels are shown In the tables beginning at 
page 67. To avoid the inequity of a step-grant proposal, which 
could provide for a significant loss in the grant amount received 
by a student for a $1.00 increase in gross family incolne, the 
proposed program would provide for a continuous-formula grant • 
system. Thus, for family incomes up to $4,000, the full grant 
would be awatded ($1,300 for senior colleges/$l, 100 for junior 
colleges); after $4,000 of income, the grant^^would decline pro- 
portionally and smoothly to the cutoff level of income,^ Each 
model acknowledges the same set of tuition differentials between 
the publfic and private institutions. Each model is premised upon 
the same assumptions with respect to ^ the income distribution of 
the parents of students attending the private institutfons . And 
each model offers a simllar^grants pattern in th^t the greater, the 
demonstrated need ^.e . , the lower the income) the larger. |he per- 
centage ^of the tuition differential that would be met. Al| models 
are based on a common set of assumptions about parental income of 
the North Caroling undergraduates Enrolled in designate^ cat.egories. 
of private institutions in North Carolina. To establish tils 
framework the most current American Council on Education data on 
parental income of colleges, students h?ve been used."^' These are 
the qnly comprehensive data available on this subject. Bssed on 



The continuous-formula grant system is depicted on the graph on pi 

3 . 

Alexander W. Astin', et^ al , , The American Freshman: National tJomu; for 



1974 (Los. Angeles: ACE and UCLA, 1975). 
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those data for the 197A entering freshman class, the income 
'distribution was as foilovs l 

.Public and Prlvat-c r" All Institutions 



Parental Income - 197A 


» South 


All U, 


S. 






<$ 3,999 




7.7Z 


6.0Z 






A-5,999 




5. A 


A. 6 








6-7,999 




6.3 


5.7 








8-9,999 




7.7 


8.0 








10-12, A99 




. \ 1A.4 


15.5 








12,5-1A,99^ / 


12. A 


13.5 








15-19,999 




1A.6 


16.6, 








>20,000 




31.^5 


J 30.1 












100. 0 


100.0 






Parental 


Two-Year Colleges 


Four-Year Colleges 


Unlve rsities 


Income ^ 1974 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


<$ 3,999 


7.6Z - 




6.AZ 


4.AZ 


3.A% . 


* 2:5% 


A-5,99^ 


5.5/ 


5. A 


5.3 


3:3 


'..3.0 


.2.0 


6-7,999 


6.7 


7.2 


5.7 


^A.5 


A. A 


3.0 


8-9,999 


9. A 


9.0 


7.8 


5.8 


6.6 


A. 7 


• 10-12, A999 


17.5 


16.1 


15.3 


" 11.5' 


1A.6 


9.8 


12, 5-1 A, 999 


1A.8 


12.5 


13. A 


10.9 


13.5 


10.2 


• 15-19,999 


15.8 


1A.8 


' 17. 7„ 


1A.9 ' 


18.2 


16,0 


> 2a, 000 


. 22.7 


' .26. 3' 


28. A 


AA.7 


. 36.3 


51.8 




100.0 


100.0 


^ 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Assuming that the 


national 


patterns control in North Carolina the 



following income distributions are obtained, ^or students enrolled 

, % in privat;e institutions in the State 

Pe,rcentage of N. C. Undergraduates Enrolled' 

Parental Gross Icicome Two-Year Colleges Four-Year Colleges Universities 

< $ 3,999 
A-5,999 
6-7,999 
8-9,999 
10-12, A99 
12,5-1A,999 
15-y,'999 
> 20,000 



8.7 


A. A * 


2.5 


5. A 


^ s 3.3 


2.0 


7.2 


A.5 


3.0 


9.0 


5.8 


A. 7 


16.1 , 


. * 11.5 


' 9.8 


12.5 ' 


10.9 


10.2 


1A.8 


1A.9 


' 16.0 


26.3 


'AA.7 


51.8 


100.0 


100.0- 


100.0 



^Theffe data are used to develop projections of dosts at different funding 
Aevels. As will be indicated below, adjusted effective income cpuld be 



.i»iihaf-f Mired for.j2ro88 income in the operation of the program. 

er|c H% ' ' ' 



'Income distribution patt'erns based on this information w^re then 
* projected for the patent a of the ^4,188 North Carolina undergraduat 
, currently *en rolled^ In North Carolina's private junior colleges ^' 
(4^387), four-year colleges (17^56^ and , universities (2,443). 
The projections of-'inccyaev^istribution used in estimating the 
^ numbers of grants at given parental income levels and the total 

cos.t of each of the models are shown on pages 67r71' * 
5.' Under' the proposed N"orth CarQj.lna Tuition Assistafic^ Grant program , 
grante&s would receive aid irx inver^^e relation to family gross 
income. That is, grantees from low Income families would receive 
,-a larger j^rcentage of <he tuition differential Cjfian those from 
higher' income families. Above a certain family income level, 
grants would not be made . 
The Tuitioru Assistance Grant program tljerefore recognizes the existing 
differentials in the "ability-to-pay" of families of college students. A 
program that .does pot recognize th^se differences would, in effect, grant 
eqbal Gufos of scarce tax dollars to sttidents from families with diverse 
.economXx b-acitgroun<is-^the student of parents whose income lat?j20,000 being 

pfovidad the same doJ^lajK. grant as, cyne whose parental incopie is $3,000. 

' ^ - ' • ' . ' \ 

Ttie Tuition. A^istance Grant program is "alsp p/esen^ed in the contej^^ 

of exist;ing f^aficial aid resources lii the private sector. Ar cording to 

the latft^t infaJr^natIaIi from ' the .private irtdtitution's., during 1973-74, 

about $2'5*4 milll-on waa- received* fo financial aid by Und^rgifaduat^J in^ tlje 

private, sector. V Over -fialf (52%), 9f the ■ $23 * A 'million' wa3 , awar4^<( in the 



fopn of scholarship pr some . bthexi mon-sdrvlce type, of g-rant.' About 19% waa 



The Siources for jth&se data are the BEGIS iinan<llal^ farms and the NCHKD ' 
financial aid forms" filed by the institutions.. These figures are published 
annually in the Statistical tract of Highei*. Educ-atl^n in North CargUna * 
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in the form Work-Study and the remaining 29Z was in the form of loans 
(National Direct Student Loans and others). 
^ It is not the intent of the proposed program of aid to substitute 

•State funds for other currently availably sources of financial aid (e , 
feEOGs, Wor)fc-Study,. National Direct Student Loans). Rather, the Tuition 
Assistance Grant program would cotnplement'and reinforce existing aid pro- 
grams. For example, at current (1974-75) funding levels, the BEOGs provide 
the lowest income students ^in North Carolina approximately $1,050. Adding 
this to the $1,300 maximum for a student at a private four-year college 
would result in a combined federal-State grant of $2,350, or $2,150>if 
students weYe enrolled at a pi^^te junior college. 

It is recognized that some of these funds must, be utilized in accord- 
ance with standard regulations which limit the flexibility of the campus 
financial aid office in developing an aid "package," as do some of the 
; regulations proposed for th$ Tuition Assistance Grant program. The 
institutions, however, /have substantial flexibility and discretion in the 
use of institutionally-generated aid resources. The Tuition Assistance 
Grant program assumes the use of that flexibility and discretion as the 
means of accommodating to unusual student problems or differences in 
institutional characteristics or objectives.^ 

This program could be adapted readily, however^ to a definition of 
" eligibilit y which utilizes the "adjusted effective income" as defined by * 
the College Scholarship Service (CSS) . 

Adjusted effective income is defined as "the effective income plus the 
income supplement from discretionary net wQxth." It is derived as follows. 

^ ^See CSS Need Analysis: Theory and Computation Procedures (New York: 
College Entrance, Examination Board, 1974), p. 9. 
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First,* from gross income these adjUitiDents are. deducted; allowance for . . 
taxes; allowance for working spouse; allowance for medidal and dental 
expenses; allowance for emergency expanses; allowance fo^ indebtedness ; 
and allowance for expenses for deperidents . other than children. This 
yields effective income. ' , 

Next, a* computation of net woych is made on tile basis of certain other . 
family assets, with a provision for e3fcel5|ytion of retirenent allowances and 
indebtedness. This yields "discretionary net worth," which is ^n indicator. 



t 



of ad(iit1on^l financial strength generated by assets. This is then added 
b effective income t<5f..pcoduc6 adjusted effective income . ^ 
Accordingly, t^e designation . adjusted effect ive inoome could^jb^e 
substitut€^d for gross income in the program destrlption ^boye, this were 
deemed a more suitable deteriainant of eltgibiJ^ity . then, instead of filing 
State income tax returns to detertalne .eligibility , the Parents Confidential 
Statement (PCS) used by CSS to determirt6r^ .adjusted ef£<^ctiv6 income would be 
required. This would also me^ that, instead ci the deduction of $1,000 
from gross Income all,owed for each^ additional staident applying fo^ a 
Tuition Assistance Grants $600 woi^ld be deducted fromjiie adjusted effective 



/ 



income in the PCS. 

• * .* * 

Finally, "adjusted effective Income"" Would be substituted, for "gros$ 

income" in the establishment of income intervals Xti the' models. 

The College Scholarship Service reports that . , 

When considering the differences in famlly^ contribution that 
result from measuring fiijancial strength based on income and assets, 
the ultimate impact on assets is not g?eat« Fqr families above the 
moderate income level, each $1 of discretionary neC worth would add 
an average of 4 cents to- the expected cqntrlbution derived from 
income alone if the family head were a male aged 4© and only some 
2 1/2 cents if the family head we;re age 55. The* effects are even, 
further minimized for older parents and where the* head of *the - 
household is female.^ 



7t 



' Ibid . t»- 
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The Str^te of' New ^©rk concluded th2t there were disadvantage er ix^ 

xising a treasure other than income in its .Tuition Assistant Program. *The 

following statetaent of Dr. T. Edward Hollander, Deputy Cofflmi'ssionir of 

Education, will illustrate ' . . ^. ^ 

As I pointed *out . . . , [parents of] lower incoxbe 'students tended 
to havtf a^aeta because they .wer6 saving for retirement; or the 
' ■ head of the household was dead and they were left life insurance 
. proceeds which were being kept in reserves. Out ar^guaent is if 
you were dealing with a popula^tion from ier'o income up to hi^ 
income,' ^sets would make a difference, ^ When you ara dealing , 
only with l6w-incoroe families, then assets* we thiiik*, would have 
very little' to do with your ability to finance a cqllBglate 
^ educ^^tion, 'But even l^f it did, we think It would be poor^pol-^cy 
i to 'p,ax it. The widov^youl^ have the proceeds^ of life insurance 
. if th^y came from a lew- income family or pejopl'e saving for qld. 
. a Would hav6 assets. ^Where else would a low-inc^e family * 
accunulate assets? We^* also concluded that if we Acluded ^s6ts , , 
. it wduld make a A-percent 'difference in the level of award. and 
/.we did'not feel that justified' a shift' in policy.^ 
* ' . • ' ' * ' 

^ ' The. ptoposed IJorth Carqlina Tuition Assistance Grant program would 
provide aid to needy, students in meeting ti?e tciitlon differential- On 
the assumptions 7 procedures an.d principle* enumerated., above , its projected 
etfects 'are, indicated in th6 tables that follow. These tables indicate 
patterns of aid <iistribut4or3L at alternative levels of funding* and jt hey 
^,re adaptable either to ^ross income, or -to the substitution for gross 
'incprae .of 'aldji|sted effective income. ^ / 



%hl$ statement was made on June 10, 1974 | before the Committee on 
. E^ucatiw and Labor^ -Hquae o£ Repre3entatives , 
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Model 4.6 
(Cut off at $12,500 gross incone) 
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/. 



Junior Collegea 



iWnge 
% f{ Max. 
Granted 

iiioz 

99-71 
^0-50 •. 
49-27 , 
26-10 
• 0 . 

0 

0 



Range * 
Z of ytax. 

Granted 

' " -r - 

lOOZ 
99-71 
70-50 
49-27 
26-10 
* 0 

0 

0 



Gross Incorae 




Avg, Grant in 




Interval 


Students 


Incooe Cat . 


Cost 


<$3,999 


382 


SI, loo 


$420,200 


4,-5,999 


237 


•935 


221,595 Grantees-2,036 


6.-7,999 


316 


660 


208,560 


8,-9.999 


395 


418 


165,110 


10,-12,499 * 


706 


198 


139,788 


12,5-14,999 


548 


0 


0 


15,-19,999 


649 


0 


0 


> 2o;ooo' 


1.154 


' 0 


0 ^ 


Total 


, 4.387 




$1,155,353 


About 2.036 


,(462) junior 


t 

college students would be 


awarded grants under this 


tnodel. 


/ 


4- 


Year Colleges 






Gross Income 




Avg. Grant in 




Interval ^ 


* Students 


Incone Cat. 


Cost 



( $3,999 
4,-5.999 
6,-7,999 
8,-9,999 
10,-12.499 
1^,5-14,999 
15,-19,999 

> 20.000 



764 
573 
781 
,007 
»996 
»892 
,586 
,759 



1,300 
1,105 
780 

2 34 
0 
0 

0 



$993,200 
633,165 
609,180 
497,458 
46 7.064 
0 
0 
0 



Total 



17.358 



$3,200,067 



About 5,121 OOX) 4-year college students would be 
awarded grants under this inodel. . 



Grantees-5, 121 



Universities 



, Rattge 
X of Max. 
Granted t 

100% 
99-71 
' 70-50 
49-27 
26-10 

0 

0 

0 



Gross Income 
Interval 

<$3,999 
4,-5,999 
- 6,-7,999 
8.-9,999 
10,-12,499 
• 12,5-14,999 
15,-19,999 
> 20,000 



Total 



Students 

61 
49 

h 

115 
239 
249 
391 
1.266 



Avg. Grant in 
Income Cat. 

.$1,300 
1,105 
780 
494 
234 
0 
0 
0 



2.443 



Cost 

$ 79,300 
54,145 
56,940 
56,dlO 
55.92^ 
0 
0 

' 0_ 
.$303.121" 



About 5^ (22%) university students would be 
awarded granta under t^iis model. ' ' 



Grantces-537^ 



Total Grant€e«-7,*6'94 



Total Cost « $4.658.441 



note: 

ERIC 



Average grant per recipient under th^.'8 model would be $605. 
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Model 6.4 ^ 
(Cut off at $12,SL00' grots iacoae) 

Junior CoUexeg 



Range 








1 


X of Max. 


Cross Income 




Avg. Grant in 




Granted 


Interval 


Students 


Incone Cat . 


Cost 


'lOOZ ' ' • 


<'$3.999 ' 


382 


* $1,100 


$420,200 


99-91 


' 4,-5.999 


237 


1.045 


247,665i 


90-80 » 


6.-7.999 


•316 


935 


'295,460 


79-51 


8.-9.999 


395 


715 


282,425 


50-30 


10.-12.499 


706 


• ^440 


310,640 


0 


12,5-14,999 


548 


0 


0 


0 


15.-19,999 


649 


t) 


0 


0 


> 20,000 


' 1,154. 


0^ 


0 


t» 


Toul 


4.387 




$1,556,390 



Grant ees-2, 036 



Ab(^ut 2,036 (46Z) Junior' college students^ vould be 
awarded grants under this aodel. 



4-Year Colleges 



Range , 
Z of Max. 
Granted 


Gross Incotae 
Interval 


Students 


Avg. Grant in 
Income Cat- 


Cost 




lOOZ 
99-91 
90-80 
79-5.1 
' 50-30 . 
V 0^ 


• $3,999 

' , 4^-5,999 • 
6,-7,-999 

* 8,-9,999 - 
10,r.i;2,499 
12.5-14,9?9 
W, -19, 999 

' >2acooo 


} ^' 764. 
•573 
781 
1,007 
1,996 
1,892 
2,586 
' 7:")59 . 


' |1;300 
1,235 
' 1,105 
. 845 
520 
0 
0 
0 


$993,200 
707,655 
863,005 
850,915 
"1,037,920 
0 
0 
0 


Grantees 




Total > 


17.358 




$4,452,695 






About 5,121 (302) >four-year college students would be 
avardeli grants, under*^ this laodel. 








Univet'sities 








Range ^ 
X of Ma^. 
Granted 


Gross Income . 
Interval 


, ^ Students 


Avg. Grant in 
Income Cat » 


' Cost 




lOOZ 
99-91 
90-80 
79*51 
50-30 
0 
0 
0 


< $3,999 
4,-5,999 
6,-7.999 > 
* 8,-9.999 

10.-12.499 
12.5-14,999 
15,-19,999 ^ 
> 20,000 


61 
»49 
, . 73 
115 
239 
249 

f, ' 391 
1.266 


- $1,300 
1,235 
1.105 
^ £45 
. 520 

; 0 

/ 0 
• *0 


$79,300 
60.515 
80.665 
97,175 
124,280 
' 0 
0 

0 - 


Grant'ees 

n 




Total 


2.443 




$441,935 






About 537 (22X) university students would be 
awarded grants under this model. 












' Total Grantees 


-7,694 




Total Cost - $6,451,020 
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-e: Average grant per recipiiint undftr th^^del would be $838. 
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Range 
% of Max. 
Granted 

99-91 
90-80 
79-51 
50-40 
39-11 

0 

0 



Model 7.4 

(Cue off ac $15,0P0 gfost incoi^J^ 
Junior Colleges ^ 



Gross XncoiQ* 
Interval 

<$3,999 
4,-5,999 
^,-f.999 . 
8.-9.999 
lo,-12,499 
12,5-14,999 
15,-19»999 

> 20,000 



Total 



Students 

382 
237 
316 
395 

;?06 

548 
649 
1,154 



Avg. Grant In 
Incooe Cat. 

$1,100 
1,045 
935 
715 

495 
^ 275 
0 
0 



Cost 

$420,200 
247,665 
295,460 
282,425 
349.420 
150, 700 
0 

0 



4.387 



$1.745.920 



Grantees-2,584 



About 2,584 (595J) junior college stuc^jnts would be 
awarded grants under this ao5}el. 



*• 


4- 


Year Colleges 






Range 










t of Max. 


Gross Incone 




Avg. Grant In 




* Oranted 


Interval 


Students 


Incone Cat . 


Cost 


100% 


<S3,999 


764 


$1,300 


^ $993,200 


99-91 


. 4,-5,999 


573 


1,235 


707,655 


^0-80 


6,-7:999 


^ 781 


1,105 


863,005 


79-51 


8,-9,999 


1.007 


845 


850,915 


50-40 


10,-12,499 


1,996 


585 


1.167,660 


39-11 


. 12,5-14.999 


1,892 


325 


614,900 


0 


15.-19.999 


2,586 


0 


0 


0 ' 


> 20.000 


7.759 


0 


0 




Total 


i 17.358 




S5. 197.335 


. ; * -' 


. About 7,013 


> • 

(40Ji^ 4-year college students would be 




awarded '^^ant^ under this 


node 1. 








, Universities 






, ^ Range < 


4 








J Z of Max, 


Gross Income 




Avg. Grant In 




' Granted 


Interval 


Students 


Income Cat. 


Cost 


1003; ^ 


< $3,999 


^. 61 


$1,300 


4 ~— — 
$79,300 


99-91 


4.-4,999 


^9 


1.235 


"60.515 


90-8P 


'6,7,999 


73 


iao5 . 


80,665 


79-51 


8^ -•9, 999 


U5 


845 


97,175 


50-40 


10,712,499 


239 


585' 


J.39.815 


39- U- 


12,5-14,999 


249 


. 325 


80,925 




15,-19,999 


391 




0 


0,: . ' 


20.000 


1.266 


-X 


0 




Total 


2-443 




$538,395 



Aboutf 786 (32%) university students would be 
awa'tded* grants under thl^ model. * 



Total Grantees-10,383 



Total Cost « 48 1.650 



^ Average 'grant per recipient, under thi« QodeA Is $721,. 

- 80 ^ 
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Grantees-7,013 



Grantces-786 



5 
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i ^ Model 8.2 ' 

(Cut off ac $20, OOj?. gross Income) 



Range • 
X of Max. 
Granted 

lOOZ 
99-91 
90-80 
79-51 
50-36 
35-21 
20-1,2 
0 



Gross Incoo^ 
loterval 

<$3,999 
4,,-5,999 
6\-7»999 
8,-9,999 
10,-12,499* 
12,5-14»999 
15,-19,999 
> 20,000 



Junior Colleges 

Students 

382 
237 

316 * 
395 
706 ' 
548 
649 
1,154 



Total 



Avg. Grant in 
, Income Cat . 

$1,100 
1,045 ' 
935 
715 
473 
308 
176 

6 



4,387 



Cost 

$420,200 
247»665 
295»460 
282>»42^ 
333»938 
168,784 
114,2?^ 
0^ 



$1,862,696 



Grantees-3,233 



About 3,233 (742) juniof college students would be 
awarded grants under this tao^el. ^ 



4-Yftar Colleges • 



Range 



Z of Max. 


Gross Income 




Avg. Grant in 






Granted 


Interval 


Students 


Income Cat. 


Cost 




100% 


< $3,999 


7t)4 


$1,300 


$993^200 




■99-91 


4,-5,999 


573 


• 1.235 


707,655 


Grantees 


90-80 


6,-7,999 


"781 


1 ,105 


863.005 




79-5^ 


• 8,-9,999 


1^007 


845 


850,915 




50-36 


10,-12.499 


1,996 


559 


1,115.764 




35-21 


12,5-14,999 


1,892 


364 


688,688 




20-U 


15,-19,999 


2,586 


208 


537,888 




0 


> 20,000 


7,759 


0 


0 






Total 


17,358 




$5,757,115 






About^9,599 X5 5X) 4-year 


collej^e studcmts would be 






awarded grants 


under this 


nodel. 










Universities 

r 






Range * 












7, of Max 


Gross Inc<xtne 




Avg. Grant in 






Granted 


Interval 


Student s 


Income Cat. 


Cost 




lOOZ 


<$3,999 


61 


$1,300 


$79,300 




99-91 


4,-5,999 


49 


1.235 


60,515 


Grantees- 


90-80" 


6,-7,999 


73 


1 ,105 


80,665 




79-51 


8,-9T999 


115 


845 


97,175 




50-36 


10,-12,499 


239' 


559 


133,601 






12, 5-14,999 


249 


364 


90,636 




20-12 


15,-19.999 


391 


268 


81 , 328 




0 


> 20,000 


1 .266 


9 1 


0 






Total 


2,44i. 




$623,220 





About 1 J.77 (48^) university students would be 
awarded grants under this model.' 



-9,599 



Total Grantces-14,009 



Total Cost - $8.24 3.031 



Note: Average grant per recipient under this model is $588. 




Model 9.2 
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(Cut off tt $20,000 grots Incone) 



Junior Colleteg 



Range 












Z of Max. 


Grots Incoae 




Avg. Grant In 






Granted 


Interval 


Student;8 


Incooe Cat . 


Coot 




lOOX 


<$3,999 


382 


$1,100 


$420,200 




99-91 


4,-5,999 


237 


1,04^ 


247,665 


Granteea-3,233 


90-80 


6,-7,999 


316 


935 


295,460 




79-71 


8,-9,999 


395 


825 


325,875 




70-40 


10,-12,499 


' 706 


605 


427,130 


V 


39-25 


12,5-14,999 


548 


352 


192,896 




24-16 


15,-19,99^ 


649 ' 


220 


142,780 




0 


> 20.000 


Ui54 


' 0 


0 






Total 


4,387 




$2,052,006 





About 3,233 (74X) junior college atudenta would be 
awarded grants under this model. 



Range 



4-Year Colle<eg 



X of Max. 


>■ Grosa Incoae 




Avg. Grant In 




Granted 


Interval 


Students 


Income Cat. 


Coat 


lOOZ 


^$3,999 


764 


$1,300 


$993,200 


99-91 


(4,-5.999 


573 


1,235 


707,1655 


90-80 


6.-7.999 ' 


781 


1,105 


863.005 


79-71 


8,-9,999 


\ 1*007 


975 


981,825 


70-40 


10»-12.499 


1,996 


715 


427, 140 


39-25 


12,5-14,999 


1,892 


4X6 


' 787,072 


24-16 


15.-19,999 


2,586 


260 


672,360 


0 


> €0.000 • 


7.759 


* 0 


0 




Total 


17.358 




$6,432,257 



Granteea-9,599 



About 9»599 (55Z) 4-year college atudenta would b^ ' 
awarded granta under this oodel. 



Range 

% of Max. 
Granted 

lOOZ ' 
99-91 
90-80 
79-71 
70-40 
3^-25 
24-16 
' P 





Universities 


/ 








/ 








/ 




Groaa Income 




Avg. Grant In 




Interval 


Students 


''Income Cat. 


Coat 


<$3,^99 


61 y 


$1,300 


$79,300 ■ 


4,-5,999 




1,235 


60.515 


6,-7,999 


-■■x 


1.105 


8t),665 


8,-9,999 




975 


112,125 


10,-12,499 


y 239 


715 


170.885 


12,5-14,9^9 


/ 249 


416 


103,584 ' 


15,-19,999 / 


^ - 391 


260 


101,660 


> 20.000 / 


1.266 ^ 


0 


0, 


^ Total / 


2.443 




$70&.734 



About 1.177 (48Z) unlveralty atudenta would be 
awarded granta under thla model. 



Granteea-l,l?7 



Total Granteea-14,00^ 



Total Coat " $9.192.997 



^wote: Average grant per recipient under thla model ls'$656. 
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GRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION OP 

Awocwrs STUDEirrs would 

RECEIVE UNDgR THE 
NCTAG PROGRAM 
BY GROSS INCOME LEVELS » 
OR BY ADJUSTED EFFECTIVE INCOME LEVELS 



Amount of Gr«n& 
ttudent would 
receive 

$1,300 



i.aoo 




$8,250 



Gross 

Incoiae 
$12,500 (or 

Adjusted 
Effective 
Income) 
\ 



Hote: 



As the sbovc^ Illustrative graph depicts, a student attending a private 
senior Institution, from a faidly earning up to $4,000 gross Incc^ would 
receive the ^aaxlnxia grant of $1,300. A rffcudent froira family earning 
$8,250 would-be awarded $700, ^d one from a faMly earning $12,500 
would reqelTb $100. 



/ 



BQth the naxlmuia award (Jl,300) and the cutoff level of Incooe ($12,500) 
nay be eaodlfl'ed. In addition, the rate at which grants decline cuy be 
altered and "Adjusted Effective Incooc" can 8c substituted for gross 
Income In the above' Illustration. 
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This centrally administered Tuition Assistance GranJ drogram would 
not go into effect until the year 1976-77. For the interiiL ye^r, 1975-76, 
It would be recommended that the present program State aid be continued. 

r 

On the basis of th.e conditions enumerated below, it is rec6nimer\fied further 
that there be a new level of funding to reflect inflationary cost incfeases 
since 1973. These conditions are (1) that The University is i\6t faced, with 
the necessity of, increasing its tuition charges, and (2) that significant 
reductions in the continuing budgets of the constituent institutions of 
.The University are not directed by trfe General Asseir4)ly, 
^ In the interim year of continuation of the present program, the 
following changes in the administration of the progr^ are alst) 
recommended:^ 

(1) Each student receiving aid from State fun^s will be notified 
in writing by the institution that he has been awarded a ' 
State-funded grant and the amount of such grant. 

(2) The Board of Governors will be provided with a list of these f 
students, and the amo^t of the award given to each, by the 
institution. / * ' 

In (iofi'cluding this' discussion of a centrally^adminis£ered pLrogram, 
whether it 'utilizes gross income or adjusted effective income, it\^ll 
be useful to compare the proposed North Carolina Tuition Assistance ^ 
Grant program with two other aid programs now in operation, and with 
one v/hich has been proposed in a recent national report.. 



L 
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(1) New York's Tuition Assistance Program 

*The New York Tuition Assistance Pronrar is virtually ixientical to ^he 

one proposed for North Carolina. New York's program uses income as th'e 
determinant of need. It awar<3s up to a maximum of $1,500 and prorates that 
maximum downward as family income increases. It does not tax assets (i.e., 
assets are disregarded for purposes of eligibility determination). As the 
preceding statement of Deputy Commifcioner Hollander indicated^, a detailed 
and thorough study led to the conclusion there that the inclusion of assets 
as in a comprehensive needs analysis 'test, would only add <:omplications, 
confijsion and inequities .to their program. ^ , 

(2) The South Carolina Tuition Grant Program ' 

The South Carolina plan, like the North Carolina Tuition Assistance 
Grant program, as described above, is a centrally adm:^pistered, need base,d 
program of aid to students in private colleges. It awards up to $1,500,/ 
or up to tuition and fees of the college att.ended, or up to the sfudent*s 
need, whfchfeVer is lessr. 

Nteed is determined by subtracting from the cos^ of attending the 
institution the estimated parental contribution. Institutional cost 
includes tuition and fees, plus room and board and other charges.^ The 
amount that a student's family can be^ expected to contribute toward his 
educational costs is determined by the family income and the numbe^ of 
dependents. The expected family contribution increases with family income 
and decreases with the number of dependent children, holding incoine constant 

About 85% of the grants 'awarded ^re at or near the maximum. This 
means that students from a family earning $3,000 could receive the same 
grant as a student from a <^a/lly earning $20,090. For example, under^ the 
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South Carolina program a family. earning $20,000, with two children, can 
expected to contribute $2,100 coward the student's college education. If - 
that student enrolls in a private institution- where total cost is $4,000, 
then student »s need is $1,900 ($4 ,000-$2a00) , and the, student is 
entitS^ed to a maximum $1,500 grant. Similarly, a student from a family^' 
'Whose income was $3,000 and could contribute nothing toward the cost of a' " 
college education, would receive the maximum $1,500 gtant if he attended 
that same institution. This differs markedly from both the New Yprk 
program and the program described above for North Carplina. It may be 
illustrated by the example chat follows. 



North Carplina tuition Assistance 
Grant Program * 


South Carolina Tuition Grants 


Program 




Amount 


of Grant 








Gross Income 


St udent 
Senior 


Receives 
Junior 




Student 
"A" 


Student 


< $ 4,000 


$1,300 


$1,100 


Gross Income 


$3,000 


$20,000 


A, 500 


1,230 


1,040^ 


Colleges Xosts 


4,000 


4,000 


8,250 


700 


600^ 


Family 






10,000 


A50 


395 


Contribution 


' 0 
4,000. 


2,^100 


12,5b0' ' 


100 


100 


NEED 


1,900 


> 12,500 


• 

0 




South Carolina 
Grant 


/ 

1,500 


1,^0Q 



Actually, however, the distribution of the South Carolina grants 
resembles 'the distributions projected in the proposed North Carollrta plan, 
as 90^'of the South Carolina gran^ts made in 1974-75 went to students from 
families earning less chan $16,000. This is a significanc similaricy in 
the effect of the South Carolina plan to that of the proposed North Carolina 
program. This similarity might? i\6C be "tTWe if the South Carolina program 
were ful-ly funded. Even at the present l^el of $6.3 milliott, however. 
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the effect of that program is that th^ maxiouta grant of $1,500 mdy be ?lvea 
to a student whose family Income is $20,000 as well as to one whose family 
income is $3,000. • * ^ * 

(3) The National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities Plan 

.This proposed program was presented recently Sy a special task force 

9 ^ 
oftthat or^^izatioft of private institutions. The plan, among other things, 

j!^alls for "tuition offset grants, for all students in private ipstftutions" 

as 'the most "direct and practicable way to narrow the [tuition] gaji."^^ The 

authprs recognize, however, that "it is not the only way, and so it is not. 

formulated as a rigid recommerittation.**^^ 

One 'basic significant difference between ,this plan and^those pre- 

. viously described^ is that J.t is not based on need. To quote the report: 

We favor avoiding means tests for both philosophical anti « ^ 
administrative i^e-asons. No means tests are imposed on students 
who benefit from subsidized education in state institutions," 
and the same principle should be applied to tuition offset , 
grants to private college students. ' * . ' 

' V On the oVher hand, t^e authors of the report areJ*Well aware that 

^ til3 

student aid based on need, . . . economizes in tax dollars^." 

Even more fundamental is the inadequate recognition by NCICU that there 
is a totally different set of 'obligations and responsibilities on the part 
of the state toward its own institutions and toward private institutions. 
It asks, in, effect, for proportionality in public aid but offers no parallel 



9 » 

See A National Policy for Private Higher Education . 
^^Ibid., p. 24. 
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proportionality in accountability. At the s^pe time, it does i;ecogni 
that there is not necessarUy a single best answer to the problem" 



ze 



ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES (B) : INSTITUTIONAL ADMI^ilSTRATION 

^ Consistent with that recognition, the concluding section^of ..this 
reportjwill describe an alternat;lve approach to this program; This 
alternative wou^ vest the administration of the'pi^ogram in the individuals 
private institutions. This administrative change would imply substanti^^ 
change^! In other areas as well, in.that,^for example,- it would give to 
each institution tlfe flexibility that is^ inherent in the South Carolina 
plan; as described above, up to the ^ maximum, award.- Thus, ^students from 
different economic backgrounds could re^ceive the same dollar- amounts from 
.the Jtate, « " * ' ' ' ^ / ' , 

An institutionally adm£ni3tere*d Tuition Assistance Grant program 
should operate dri acco^danc^i with these Requirements ^ and specifications; 

1. ^ The criteria governing a' student's eligibility for a gr«nt 

would be identical to tho'se descriljed for the centrally 
administered program. ^ 

2. /"The amount of the indivi^al grant coul^' be determined by the 

Institutions using a standard gross income measure or 'other/ 
- * <- , ' 

eligibility measure approved by. the Boarrf^of Governors', but 

subject to thes^e limi»tiations : 

jf 

a. No -grant could exceed the maximum established for the two 
categories of institution (i,. e . , $1,300 at the senior 

• institutions and $1,100 at the junior institutions); and 

b. No grant could be less than the minimum establis>iecJ by the ^ 
Board (i*e . , $100). ' > ^ 

o ' / 88 . 
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3. Each institution would maintain the saae records for the valida- 
tion of eligibility (need, residency status, class-standing, etc.) 
that would be maintained in a central agency. * 

The first problem to be resolved, if such an approach as this were 
chosen, would be a formula for the distribution of funds. One simple 
method, which would constitute an improvement over the present program, 
would )5e an allocation of some stated amount for each average yearly full- 
time equivalent North Carolina undergraduate enrolled in the previous 
academic year. Here, again, it should be required that, to be eligible, the 
student must have been a bona%ide resident for tuition purposes at the 
time he first registered as a full-time ^udent at a North Carolina college 
or university. Each institution would know some months in advance what 
funds it could anticipate having for^the coming year. 

The following procedural and accounting steps should then be defined; 

1. The Board would certify the institutional allocations as soon - 
after General Assembly appropriations action as possible. 

2. Certification of grants to students would be ^de to the Board T)f 
Governors by the institutions not later than October 15. This 
certification would repof^ the student to whom each grant was 
awarded; the amount of the annual grant fo^ each student; and 

* |:he names of applicants, if any, to whom no grants were awarded. 

All applicants and grantees would b^ identified by name, address, 
class. Social Security Number, race, and sex; and, in the inst^ce 
of those to whom grants wei;e not awarded, whether those applicants 
are in attendance on October 15 at the institution to which the 
student applied for a grapt. 

3. Funds would 'then be transmitted to the institutions on the basis 
. *■ of the certificatioiuof graats described in 2., above. 
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^ 4. Each 'participating institution would maintain th*e funds transmitted 
in a separate, identi finable account or fund. Disbursements from 
this account or fund would be at the discretion of the institution, 
but each disbursement would identify thp gtfantee to whom, or -on 
behalf of whom, the disbursement was made, and the amount of each 
d is bHir semen t. 

5. A financial report would be made by the institution t§ the Board 
of Governors at the end of the academic^ye4r , and not later than 
June 15, showing disbursements identified by grantee, refunds 
identified by grantee, and transmitting the balance, if any, to 
the Board oi Gov^ernors for reversion to State Treasury. 

A program such as this would^have these disadvantages : 

(1) It would not *allow the student as wide a choice of institutions 
as would the centrally administered program. 

(2) It could not provide the same assurance as could the centrally 
administered program that the relative levels of need would be 

*un|formly addressed. ^ 
In these respects, the program would be similar to the present one 
under Chapter 744, but the separate identification of the program, and the 
regulationJ described above, would be marked improvements over the existing 
one. It would have these advantages : 

(1) Costs of administration would be borne by the institutions, 
rather than by funding a central administrative office uader 
corftract. ' ^ 

(2) The sfudent financial a4rd office on the campus would have greater 
flexibility in developing aid "packages." 
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There are no comprehensive data on student need at the individua). 
institutions which provide a basis fo*v developing alternative models, 
such as' those presented earlier for the centrally administered programs, 
therefore, at the outset it would be necessary to a&sus^ that a^iy 
specific level of State funding would accomplish the same overall effects 
as would the portable, centrally administered program. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 




N. C. ASSOPIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 

sum U0« / e8«T ILOG. . 333 FATCTTEVILLE ST .W.O iOX 1727 . RA4.EIGH, NORTH CAflOUHA 27fp2 . («19> •32-U17 



September 4, 1974 



The Board of Governors of 

The University of North CSroHna 

Chapel Hill, .N. C. 27514 

Gentlemen:- 



Attn: 



HI y 1am C. 



Fricfay, President 



. Pursuant -to North Carolina General Statute 116-11(11) 
which states thdt all requests by non-public Institutions of higher 
education fer State financial , assistance to the institutions or to 
students attending them shall be submitted first to the Board of 
, Governors* for review and recommendation before being presented tc . 
any other^State agency or to the'Generdl Assembly, -and further., 
the ^request of President William C. Friday, we are pleased to pre- 
sent a detailed recormiendatlon and request for supp^r^t of North 
Carolina i*esfdents attending private colleges and universities in , 
North Carolina e^s defined by G.S/116, Secticjns 19, 30, 21 and 22. 

\ 

Reference is first made to a letter address W to President 
Friday dated May 30, 1974 and signed by members of the Legislative 
Corrmittee of the /iorth Carolina Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities,^ President Norman A» Wiggins of Campbell College, 
President Silas Vaughn of Montreat-Anderson College, afid Dr. J. W. 
Fowler:. In the May 30 letter the Legislative Committee, on behalf 
of the Ass6c1at1on,^sked that the Board of Governors review^ recom- 
mend and support fdur items. These items were: c ' 

1. The continuation of the present program of aid to 
North Carolina students enrolled in private colleges and urtiversf- 
ties in an amount of not -less than $200. QO per FTE North Carolina 
student, to be adgiinistered in accordance with N. C. Gen. Statutes 
•\16. 19-21. . ' ^ 

^ 2. The enactment of enablingylegislation establishing 
the principle whereby the State of Korti Carolina would provide 
aid. for students enrolled at private colleges an^ universities up 
to SOX of the average per capita cost to the State for each FTE 
undergraduatfi^ student enrolled at the 16 campuses of The University 
of North Carolina. The average herein referred to is to be arrived 
at; by utilizing the proposed direct tost from t^e operating budget 
for educational and general expenses. The funds appropriated would 
be made available to the student in a manner to be determined, , 
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The Board of Governors 
September 4, 1974 
Page 2 



3.. An upward adjustment of the formula and restrictions 
on financial aid In order to provide a broader eligibility for 
North Carolina FTE undergraduate students at private Institutions. 

4. The establishment of a "Study and Adv-isory Council on 
.Higher Education" to be composed of representatives from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Board of Governors, the Uprth Carolina Assoc1< 
tlon of Independent Colleges and Universities Executive Cohmlttee, 
and representatives from the Departirent of Comr^unlty Colleges of ^he 
State Board of Lducatlon, The purpos^e'of saijd Council will be to 
determine needs of higher education, Initiate and Implement new 
plans and to face challenges and solve probl^s (both emergent and 
long-range), confronting higher , education in North Carolina. (This 
would serve to Implement G.S. 116^11(1) requiring the planning anb ' 
d^evclopment of a "coordinated system of higher education In North 
.Carolina".) ^ • ^ 

We reaffirm the , four i-tems listed above and provide more 
detailed description of the Associati^on's requests for your consid- 
eration. 



The action of the North Carolina General Assembly In 1971 
In the enactment of enabling legislation and In the provision pf 
fun^s to aid. North Carolina residents attefidlng private colleges 
and universities Kas had positive results. The contractual arrange- 
ment whereby each institution agrees to provld^.and administer 
scholars^1p funds for needy North Carolina students In an amount 
equal to funds appropriated for that purpose has enabled a limited 
numbei;- of North Carolinians to attend private colleges and universi- 
ties at a relatively minor cost to tiie State. 

As stated In the previous corrmunication of May 30, for the 
1975-76 and 1976-77 years, the NoHh Carolina Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities and Its membership of thirty-nine 
Independent colleges and universities recommends continuation of 
the present program at a<1evel not less than the current appropri- 
ation, $4.6 million per annum. 

Because of the Increasing difficulty for the average 
North Carolina family to afford the higher tuition and fees of the 
^private sector, the membership of the Association makes additional 
recommendations designed to Insure that the letter and splmt of 
6.S. 116-11(11) and Section 801 of the Code of the University be 
observe^ to the end that the resources of the private colleges and 
universities "may be utilized in the best interest of the State." 

A major recommendation Is that the General Assembly 
strengthen presont State policy of aid to North Carolina residents 
attending private colleges and universities through appropriate 
enabling legislation. -We recommend the adoption of the principle 
that up to 505^ of the average State support for undergraduate 
students attending the UnlversUy of North Carolina be provided 
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The Board of. Governors 
September ^, 1974 ' 

Page 3 «. 

for North Carolina students attendfng pJ'lv^tcnj^mgds and un1vers1 
of North Carolina. We request' that the Board of Governors endorse 
this principle and support^thls concept. 

We further recotrmend and request that'the additional aid 
to students be made available as a tuition grant to every full-time 
North Carolina undergraducite student enrolled as of the tenth day 
of each term. Funds appropriated under this specific program would 
be restricted to the nine months academic year and* the total amount 
of each grant divided by the 'number of Academic terms, i.e. hal? for 
each' semester or one-third fon each quarter. 

We reconrrend that the, following amounts *be requeslted for 
direct tuition grants to students for the academic years 1975-76 
and 1976-77. 

Estimated number of ' f • 

North Carolina under*- ' 

qradt/ates Amount Requested '- 

'*^.000 $ 9.2 million 

24.000 ^ ' $14.4.mill1on 

It is estimated that the amounts requested above would 
- -provide during the 1975-76^ear a $400.00 tuition grant for each 
•full-time North Carolina undergraduate, and for the 1976-77 a 
$600.00 tuition grant for each full-time North Carolina under- 
graduate. The recorrrnended program of support for North Carolina 
< students ,sho;jTd enable the private j^^ctor^to maintain its present 
enrol Irrent of North Carolinians and, during the second year of 
the bienniutn (1976-7Z), provide for an Increase. ' 

r Y9U will note that the total amount requested ^or 1975-77, 
when added to the present program of, financial aid for needy students 
attending private colleges. Is l)elow SOJi of the estimated average 
per student State appropriation for current operations for*North 
Carolina residents attending the University in 1975-77". 

In summary and corjclusion the' differential between tuitton 
costs to students attending public ^and private higher educational 
O institutions is basically responsible for the problem of declining 
ep/y^ollment in the private sector. Among the suggested solu-tions 
fdvancGd by many concerned individuals and-^roups is oire to provide 
direct tuition grants, to qualified students attending |)rivate 
colleges and universHies.* A program of direct tuition grants to - 
undergraduate North Carolina residents combined with the*Jf)resent 
program of financial aid to needy students would reverse the current 
trend of decreasing percentage and actual number of North Carolina 
, students annually enrolled in the private sector. 

) 
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The Board of Governors 
September 4, 1974 
Page 4 



We recommend that present State policy of support to 
North Carolina students attending private colleges and universi- 
ties Include the principle of providing up to 502£ of the per capita 
subsidy provided students attending the public universities. 

The Association, through Its officers , Is prepared to 
present these reaffirmed recommendations tol?he appropriate com- 
mittees on Budget and Finance and Educational Planning, Policies, 
and Programs, or to the full Board of Governors. We are pleased 
to work wltTi the University General'Admlnlstratlpn and others 
throughout the State In mutual support of higher education In 
North Carolina and pledge the efforts of the Association and Its 
thirty-nine member Institutions towards that worthy goaK 

Sincerely yours", 

Arthur D, Wenger, Chairman 
^ North Carolina Association of Independent 
I Colleges and Universities 



cc William C. Dees, Chmn., Board of Governors 
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Sourca : The Indep^endents , published by the North Carolina 

Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, 
Raleigh, N. C. , 1974. , . . 
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PROGRAJdlS IN 
NORTH CAROUKA 
PRfVATE 
INSTTTUnOHS 
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EDUCATION P^ROGRAMS 
OFFERED IN NORTH CAROUKA PRIVATE INSTTTUTIOKS 
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